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You can GROW MORE 


you can grow BIGGER and HEALTHIER 


> GRAIN CROPS 
>» GRASSES 

>) LEGUMES 

>) VEGETABLES 


and at the same time permanently improve your soil 
if you will give it this help. It's NATURE’S way— 
the organic way. And 3 generations of farmers, grow- 
ing all kinds of crops, have Sane it richly pays to 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Since 1897 it’s been the finest phosphate 
made. Ground finer by far than any other 
—and therefore quicker acting, more fully 
effective. Even one application increases 
yields, quality and profits first year and for 
years to come. Try it yourself and see. 







For Prices, Full Information, Write 


CU ee ee 


8 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 3, Illinois 











READY - TO -USE 


FULL OF NUTRITION = NaI U LC Fl 


Excellent Fluid Mulch 
FA he is poured on the ground ... leaves a protective cover 
fora WEEDLESS, WORKLESS GARDEN 


MAKES IN 15 MINUTES a ORGANIC 






















4 MODELS and PRICES 


the GARBAMAT- 

for HOME USE 

for HOME & GARDEN 
th AGROMAT- 


for the SMALL GARDEN 


for the LARGE GARDEN 
and ESTATE “ 


FAM produces sensational results - 
we guarantee complete satisfaction 


.. send for details 


WANDEL MACHINE CO. Inc. “x 


DOWNINGTOWN - PENNSYLVANIA 


— Visit us any time — 
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—<Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 











FITCHBURC 


CHIPPER 


Available in three sizes and can be mounted | on tractor, jeep or other farm equipment. The 


smallest size (the C-5) was 





P 
for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 


handle wood up to three inches in yh Wri te for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the 
price range of the average farmer 
has been developed by the pioneer 
manufacturer o besh chippers— 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
chipper converts branches, twigs, 
pole wood, and other tree trim- 
mings into a spray of valuable chips 
in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING [ORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, UV. S. A. 
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Letters 


Bank President Dislikes 
Run Down Mail Boxes 


Dear Sir: 


On the “Letters” page you show a 
row of run down mail boxes. In this 
modern day and age you need a 
change. Make up a new mat and show 
a modern set of mail boxes. 

I like the magazine and refer to it 
many times with our farmers and 
agricultural workers. 

Will be looking for a new set of 
mail boxes soon. 

Charles Hassing, Pres. 
The Citizens State Bank 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


Ed. It would hurt our pride to give 
in all the way to Reader Hassing, so 
we will compromise by polishing the 
old mail boxes up a bit—closing the 
doors and doing away with the pack- 
ages that were too large to fit in. 





Here is how the mail boxes used to look. 
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Organic Farmers Must Be 


Politically Minded 


Dear Sir: 


An interesting thing occurred here 
in a legislative committee in the state 
of Wisconsin, where a meeting was 
held about a week ago to object to 
a proposed law that would out-law 
the sale of some of the organic ferti- 
lizers such as colloidal phosphate and 
possibly some of the organic marls 
and greensand. This law was all set 
up to bar the sale of individual fer- 
tilizers that did not show a 28 per 
cent content of essential elements. 
Thirty-two farmers from considerable 
distance in Central and Northern 
Wisconsin trekked down to Madison 
to meet the legislative committee 
along with the representative manu- 
facturers of these colloidal phos- 
phates. When this agricultural com- 
mittee heard a preliminary talk by 
the spokesman for the companies and 
offered to have the farmers testify to 
the value of colloidal phosphate, the 
committee was already sufficiently im- 
pressed with the stand taken that they 
agreed to have this regulation passed 
with an 18 per cent requirement 
rather than 28 per cent. 

I did not happen to be at the meet- 
ing but understand that it was quite 
an interesting one and the committee 
said it wasn’t necessary for these farm- 
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in4years...97bu.MOREcorn 
per Acre...from Finely Ground 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


IN A 2-YEAR CORN-BEANS ROTATION 


SOIL TREATMENT CORN YIELDS=-BU,PER ACRE 
1947 1948 1949 1950 








Limestone, Potash 
and Nitrogen 53 77 82 43 


Same PLUS Finely 
Ground Rock Phosphate] 71 112 96 73 








Increase for Finely 
Ground Rock Phosphate |418 [435 |414 1430 























These are results from an experiment at the University of Illinois. One 
application of 1600 lbs. per acre Finely Ground Rock Phosphate was 
made ahead of the first soybean crop in the rotation, starting in 1946. 
For the four years, total corn increase per acre for Finely Ground Rock 
Phosphate was 97 bushels. Bean increase for the same years was 16 


bushels. 







High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Fay Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


: _] How to Make an Improved Pasture CL! Literature and Prices 
: C) All About a Low-Cost Soil Test Kit ( Free Movies for Meetings 


= YOUR NAME 


: ADDRESS 


i [ware ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
_ 804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee : 
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WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Better Digestion Normal Elimination 
Restful Sleep Strong Healthy Teeth 
Continued Good Eyesight 


DELUXE y| 
1951 
Makes it Easier to Get Essential 
Vitamins and Minerals From Fruits 
and Vegetables. 
New Pyrex Cloverleaf 
ONLY bow! design. 
New Sealed in oil 
$34-95 Motor. 
New more powerful 
; cutting unit. 
SELF-CLEANING—ADD 
SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 
In preparing food the ordinary 
way you peel off and throw away 






many of those vitamin and min 

eral filled parts which are so es 

sential to good health. With the 

Vita-Mix you keep ALL the 

natural health-giving food value Liquefies. whips 
chops, emulsifies all fruits and vegetables into 


tangy, appetizing drinks. No cooking, juicing or 
peeling of rinds necessary 

Look What Vita-Mix does: 
Makes health drinks in 1 to 4 minutes, makes soup 
without boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake batter 
ready for oven in 3 minutes. Grinds whole 


grain 
chops vegetable salads, whips cream 


churns butter, 


> makes omelettes, sherbet, pie fil 
lers, sauces, baby food, purees 

1951 STANDARD MODEL 

29 Only Machine 

: e With Stainless 
Steel Bowl an 

FORMERLY teel Bow! and 

$34.95 Bakelite Handle 


2 VALUABLE GIFTS 
GIVEN WITH ORDER 


$5.29 Corn Popper 














Electric Pops corn 
without stirring or 
shaking. No mess 


Use in living room 
—” VITA MIRACLE RECIPE BOOK 








Order Now—Supplies Very Limited Due to War. 


| Natural Foods Institute, Dept. OF-5 \ 
' Olmsted Falls, Ohio I 
. Rush me the 1951 Deluxe Vita-Mix plus Corn | 
l Popper and Recipe Book. I enclose $34.95 | 
t ] Rush me the 1951 Standard Model plus Corr I 
' Popper and Recipe Book. I enclose $29.95 | 
i 
DS nb iheletedncketaa cectbaxecdedvees 
I Address eee | 
1 | 
CE -avceccetoerse State 
1 | 





Order your copy today! 
THE LIVING SOIL 
by E. B. Balfour 
FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 
Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 
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ers who had spent their time and 
money to testify. 

We had a somewhat similar regu- 
lation proposed in Minnesota but it 
was killed in the committee without 
any great effort. 

It is still a free country and farm- 
ers should be permitted to buy what 
they feel they need and can accept 
as the right kind of merchandise in 
their farming operation. Farmers are 
not so foolish. 

J. B. Leveille 
Winona, Minn. 


Ed. All organic farmers everywhere 
should be conscious that anti-organic 
forces may try to push through such 
legislation. Keep track of the activi- 
ties of your own legislature during 
its usually short session and let us 
know of any pending legislation that 
may be harmful to organic farmers. 
We will do our best to fight it. 


What Happens to Potash 
Salts in Manure? 


Dear Sir: 


I would like some information on 
the potash salts in manure. Are they 
organic or chemical? 

L. A. Heath 
Shawneetown, III. 


Ed. Although the potash salts in ma- 
nure are not organic, they are not 
harmful to the soil because they are 
not concentrated. If manure is ex- 
posed to rain, its potash salts are 
washed out very quickly. It is quite 
certain that weathered manure is 
completely lacking in potash. To re- 
store potash to the soil, apply a very 
finely pulverized greensand-marl. 


Where to Get Your 
Soil Analyzed 
Dear Sir: 


I am sending a small bag of our 
soil. Unless I have been misinformed, 
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Now-after 12 years of experimental work 





KAYLORITE 


Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Phosphorous, Calcium, Magnesium, Barium, Manganese, Zirconium, Boron, Iron, Sodium, Nickel, 
Titanium, Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, Copper, Zinc, Cobalt and more than 
30 other trace elements for remineralizing and rejuvenating soils. 





The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-up to tobacco. 
The clover at the right is from soil that received an application of KAYLORITE prior to 
the planting of tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and the fullness of the plant. The 
photo at the left shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. It contains few 
blossoms and growth is sparse in comparison to the “greensanded’”’ plant. The tobacco, 
too, showed better results where this natural marine potash mineral was used. 


f 

HERE'S WHY YOU CAN 
IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It’s pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pul- 
verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! 
IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 
greensand mari—a mineral deposit. These 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- 


A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S. 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit and 
nut orchards. Kaylorite can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
tion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


burden of soil that has sealed in the nu- 
trients—preventing them from leaching 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 

IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This naturai 
marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 
toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 
soil. It is mostly water insoluble (but 
plant available) . 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 











GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL 


CAN BE USED NOW ON 


a 
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GROWING CROP 


ORCHARDS, GOLF 
COURSES, LAWNS, 
PASTURES 


This safe source of Potash (and numerous 
trace elements) supplies enough nutrients 
to meet needs of growing crop. Remains in 
ground—benefits next year and years to 
come. Also holds and makes available min- 
erals already in the soil. Insoluble in distilled 
water yet absorbable by plants. Write for 
nformation and prices (FOB Medford, N. J.) 
We also carry AA quality PHOSPHATE ROCK 
and AGCRINITE. 





National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Dept. OF-5, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 








ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


With the 
AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 


on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and B1-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the rofotiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rofotillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 














you can tell me what kind of fertili- 
zer it needs, how much, and where | 
can get it. 

Theodore E. Booker 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


Ed. We ourselves do not analyze soil. 
You will find advertisements in the 
classified section of the magazine of 
parties who do make such analyses. 


Has Success With Worms 
Dear Sir: 


About two years ago I decided that 
much labor could be saved in making 
compost if one used earthworms in 
conjunction with their own efforts, so 
I obtained some domesticated stock 
and have been very pleased with the 
compost and the increase in the num- 
ber of worms. In fact, I will shortly 
be in a position to offer healthy young 
stock for sale. 

Maurice C. Collins 
Lindsey, Ontario 


Wants Information on Grass 
Silage and Pit Silos 
Dear Sir: 

I am a regular subscriber to your 
magazine and am well pleased with 
it. I would like, however, to see you 
print more on the subject of grass 
silage and pit silos, their building 
and filling. 

I think that you would do well to 
have Mr. J. Mark Robinson of River- 
hill Farms, Tunkhannock, Pa., do 
articles for you on the above subjects. 
I would welcome this kind of in- 
formation and feel sure that there are 
hundreds of others taking your maga- 
zine who would be glad to see first- 
hand, up to date information from 
actual experience printed on this sub- 
ject. 

J. A. Henson 
Somerset, Ky. 


Ed. We advise Reader Henson to 
watch future issues. 


8 The Organic Farmer 
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cut COSTS ...SAVE The 


with the 


LANTZ crinoer 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF; 






Grind Sickle-Bars rapidly, accurately 


@ This new, different, better sickle grinder saves the 
time and expense of taking your sickles out to be 
ground. Maintains proper bevel and uniformity of 
edge ... prolongs life of sickle bar. The Lantz grinds 
sickles from the small garden-tractor or sickle-type 
lawn mowers up to 7-ft. field mowers. Two grinding 
stones available ...22 and 17-degree angles. 


ONE MAN OPERATES THE LANTZ. Grinds coming 
and going. Spring-loaded table keeps sickle section 
against stone and accommodates the variation in angle between different types 
of sections. Mounting holes drilled to hang on wall or set on bench. Avail- 
able with or without 110-volt AC electric motor, or can be used with 34 horse- 
power gasoline engine for field work. Write for descriptive literature. 

Built by the manufacturers of Lantz Kutter- Kolters, Flexible- 

Grapple Hay Forks, and Lantz Tire Traction Clamps. 


LANTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. © Dept. S-530 © Valparaiso, Indiana 











Use Green Line Products 


FARMERS AND GARDENERS: 


Do you realize that depleted soils can be restored to 
full fertility? Use finely pulverized rocks for min- 
erals including the important TRACE ELEMENTS, and 
grow legumes for nitrogen and organic matter. We'll 
test your soil FREE, and make recommendations. 


Remember, Green Line Products are the very best! 


AERO-PHOS Finely pulverized phosphate rock with 
(Reg. Trade Mark) guaranteed minimum of 33% phos- 
phoric acid and 48% calcium oxide with many trace 
elements. 


GREEN-GRO Completely dry, finely pulverized 

glauconite greensand-marl with some 
30 trace elements. Because it is a thousand times 
as fine, a ton of GREEN-GRO is the equivalent of 
several tons of the raw greensand-marl. 


¥ A scientifically blended mixture of 
GREEN-NUTRO phosphate rock and pulverized glau- 
conite ACTIVATED with a carbon base. It ‘s ECO- 
NOMICAL as all nutrients including trace elements 
can be applied in one operation. 


Such poorly formed ears of corn are indi- 


cators of an unbalance of major and minor 
plant nutrients, and can be corrected by 


: es ‘ s é Write for free booklet, and ask for technical advice on 
remineralizing the soil with pulverized Jour own soil and crop problems. We guarantee lowest 


phosphate and potash rocks. carload prices. 
EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc. 
Telephofhe Keedysville 4961 Sharpsburg, Maryland 





. +. For the land’s sake, use Green Line Products 











SEAMAN TILLIT HELPS 
SOLVE LABOR SHORTAGE 


Because the SEAMAN TILLIT 
generally prepares a perfect seed- 
bed in one trip, at least 2 usual 
tillage operations are eliminated— 
a tremendous saving in man-hours. 


Profitable on 10 acres and up 


Close coupled to tractor, easily 
mounted SEAMAN TILLIT works 
excellently on tractors of only 23 H.P. 

Small investment, low operating cost 
make TILLIT profitable on as little 
as 10 acres, 





Close-coupled mounting makes amazing 
use of H.P. 


Increases Soil Humus 


TILLIT tills and mixes-in cover 
crops and cornstalks uniformly through 
full tillage depth thus greatly speeds- 
up decomposition. TILLIT-tillage is 
better aerated, holds more moisture 
longer. It is particularly adapted to 
pasture renovation. 






















Depth control wheel outside of hood 
helps prevent accumulation of trash. 


Tills Close to Trees, Fences 


Works within an inch or so of trees. 
Fine for nurseries, fruit growers. 
Eliminates fence-line weeds, increases 
tillable acreage. 


Country-wide Approval 


Farmers, specialty-growers, truck 
gardeners everywhere are hailing the 
SEAMAN TILLIT as an answer to 
labor shortage and to the finest tillage 
at less cost. 


Write for full details—today. 
Send for FREE book “Bene- | 
fits of Rotary Tillage”. / 
Invaluable. Newest and 
most complete information on rotary 
tillage. Write today. 








SEAMAN wsorors, inc. 


396 N. 25th St., 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 











THE LORETTE 
SYSTEM OF PRUNING 


LOUIS LORETTE demonstrates his 
spectacularly successful method 
for forming fruit buds directly on 
the main branches. Explodes many 
common fallacies. Increases yield 
and quality of apple, pear, and 
other fruit trees. Every chapter 
a revelation! 130 photos and dia- 
grams. 239 pp., $3.00 


——_—— 





The Pruning Book 


by G. L. WITTROCK 


A WELL-PRUNED TREE is usually 
a healthy tree. Here are specific 
instructions for pruning ornament- 
al trees and shrubs, shade and 
fruit trees, hedges and evergreens. 
Clear illustrations and diagrams 
show how anyone can maintain a 
beautiful homestead and a pro- 
ductive orchard. 160 pp., $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


Order today from THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 
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With the Editor 


J. I. Rodale 


Humus Affects Freezing Qualities of the Soil. 


TERRIFIC line of research was 
done a few years ago that should 
convince those who are hovering on 
the borderline of decision that there 
is more to the organic method of 
farming than meets the eye. It was 
summarized in a paper entitled Veg- 
etation and Frozen Soils by Leon 
Lassen and E. N. Munns at a meeting 
of the American Geophysical Union, 
Washington, D. C. in April, 1947. 
But only recently did it come to my 
attention. The whole theme of the 
paper is that the more humus that is 
in the soil, the softer is the ice that 
forms in the wintertime. In view of 
the magnitude of recent floods all 
over the country this is a point of 
tremendous significance. There can 
be no question that if a large amount 
of organic matter is applied to the 
soil all over the country, let us say 
if all the organic matter that is now 
wasted were to be used as a fertilizer, 
the soil would become so spongy and 
would hold so much of the rain 
waters that there would be a tremen- 
dous reduction in the amount of 
floods. Floods would be reduced to 
such an extent that they would cease 
to be a problem. It is just plain com- 
mon sense. It can be seen on hundreds 
of farms where the organic method is 
practiced. Yet in the consideration 
of the question of floods and in the 
spending of billions of dollars for 
control projects this point seems to 
be completely overlooked. 
The whole flood problem changes 
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with the seasons. Entirely different 
factors are involved in the summer 
and in the winter. 

When it rains in spring or summer 
and the soil is spongy, there will be 
little trouble about absorbing most 
of it. Where chemical fertilizers have 
been used and the soil is impoverish- 
ed o. organic matter, much of the 
rainwater will wash off the land into 
the creeks and rivers and you then 
have floods. We have found, and 
many other organic farmers as well, 
that we can take care of all the sum- 
mer rains. This is especially true 
also when contour farming practices 
are followed. But in the winter 
when the ground freezes we do lose 
some water when there are rains or 
the snow melts. Now comes the work 
of Lassen and Munns which proves 
that the organic farmer loses much 
less water in the winter than those 
who neglect to give the soil its or- 
ganic matter requirements. It 
most interesting observation. 

It has been found that different 
kinds of ice form in the soil depend- 
ing on the state of the soil insofar 
as its structure is concerned. 

Let me quote from the paper men- 
tioned above: 

“Frost structure is the real deter- 
minant of the winter infiltration ca- 
pacity of a soil. Post and Dreibelbis 
reporting on frost studies made from 
1939 to 1942 describe three types of 
frost structure. Where the soil had 
more than 3 inches of frost, they 
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found that the structure was char- 
acterized by an extremely dense com- 
plex formation of a great many thin 
ice lenses—‘small crystals.’ This type 
they called ‘concrete.’ This structure 
was prevalent in bare soils or in those 
with a sparse vegetal cover. It usually 
occurred in soils previously frozen 
and thawed or in soil settled by a 
heavy rain. They stated, ‘It can be 
assumed that the imperviousness of a 
deep, frozen soil is not due entirely 
to depth of freezing but it may be 
partially ascribed to its concrete type 
of structure.’ 

“Post and Dreibelbis also recog- 
nized two other structure types, the 
‘honeycomb’ and ‘stalactite.’ These 
were more common under shallow 
freezing conditions. The ‘honeycomb’ 
type had a loose porous structure that 
was easily broken into pieces. It ex- 
isted under shallow freezing condi- 
tions such as are usually found in 
early winter. It is the common type 
found in pasture and meadow soils 
full of grass roots where soils are 
highly aggregated. ‘Stalactite’ for- 
mations were usually found associated 
with ‘honeycomb’ structures in mead- 
ow and pasture soils and were formed 
during a refreeze of partially thawed 
‘honeycomb’ structure. 

“Somewhat similar observations on 
frost structure are reported by Belo- 
telkin from the Gale River Ex- 
perimental Forest in northern New 
Hampshire during the winters of 
1938, 1939, and 1940. It was noted 
that ‘moisture present in litter, hu- 
mus and upper layers of mineral soil 
formed snow-like crystals.’ Soils in 
open fields, on the other hand, began 
freezing solidly for several days at a 
time early in the freezing season. 

“MacKinney (1929) investigated 
frost penetration under red and white 
pine plantations in eastern Connecti- 
cut during the winter of 1926-27. It 
was observed ‘the soil on bare plots 
froze solidly and the air spaces were 
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practically filled with ice.’ On the 
other hand, the frozen soil beneath 
the pine litter was porous and loose, 
at no time being too frozen to allow 
the insertion of a shovel. In the litter- 
covered soil the ice formed around 
the soil particles, leaving the space 
between the particles open. 

“In early February, 1947, studies of 
frost in soils were made by H. F. 
Morey and Sidney Weitzman of the 
Forest Service near Ithaca, N. Y., and 
later by L. Lassen and H. F. Morey 
near Coshocton, Ohio. Particular at- 
tention was paid to the type of frost 
structure formed in compacted soils 





and as affected by the humus contain- 
ed in the soils. When humus was in- 
corporated in the soil the frost struc- 
ture was either honeycomb, stalactite, 
or both. 

“A large number of observations 
on the structure of frost were made 
during January and February of 1946. 
In open areas of New England the 
frost was either of a solid or concrete 
type of structure from the surface 
down to its full depth of penetration, 
or of a loose structure in the upper 
3 or 4 inches and solid at the greater 
depths. The concrete type usually 
occurred in cultivated fields and the 
loose type in meadows where abun- 
dant humus occurred. Only occa- 
sionally was a concrete type of struc- 
ture found in a wooded area where 
there was an appreciable depth of 
organic matter. The exceptions were 
on spruce flats with high water tables 
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where the soil was frozen rather solid- 
ly to depths in excess of 12 inches. 

“Frost has a tendency to form a 
honeycomb structure in soils contain- 
ing considerable humus. It is be- 
lieved that the incorporation of or- 
ganic matter into a mineral soil by 
natural processes causes sticking to- 
gether of the soil particles, thereby 
increasing the non-capillary pores of 
the finer-textured soils. Dreibelbis and 
Post noted that the reduction of per- 
colation rates was more marked in 
finer grained than in coarse textured 
frozen soils. Since coarse textured 
soils as a rule contain larger and more 
non-capillary pores than fine textured 
soils, it is possible that soil structure 
as influenced by organic matter is 
also a factor in the determination of 
frost structure. 

“Support is lent to this belief by the 
fact that organic matter which is not 
affecting the soil structure but spread 
over the surface does not in itself pre- 
vent the deep penetration of frost 
nor the formation of a concrete type 
of frost structure. Compacted soils 
have a solid or concrete type of frost. 
In the winter observations of the past 
three years, all soils from which the 
humus was largely depleted contained 
the concrete type of frost. So also did 
all compacted soils with humus such 
as were found in heavily grazed pas- 
tures, meadows and woodlots, or in 
hay lands in which tractors had been 
used. Concrete type frost was also 
found in old roadways, foot paths, in 
skidways and in logging roads. This 
observation is also borne out by other 
investigators. A concrete type of frost 
was found in young pine plantations 
on land formerly in agriculture. The 
soil itself contained little organic mat- 
ter, although a pine needle litter in 
varying stages of decomposition was 
lying on the surface. 

“Post and Dreibelbis reported that 
frost penetration in the open areas 
was greatest under wheat and least 
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under pasture. Only traces of frost 
were found in a woodland soil under 
second growth oak and hickory. 

“Investigations by Atkinson and Bay 
were made near La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
They studied bluegrass, alfalfa, hay 
(clover), corn, and hardwood forest. 
The winter of 1936-37 was exception- 
ally cold but accompanied by early 
and heavy snowfalls so that frost pen- 
etration was not excessive. Maximum 
frost penetration in the woodlots was 
to a depth of 4 inches, in the blue- 
grass pasture from 9 to 10 inches and 
in the cultivated corn to 13 inches. 

“The preliminary analysis of the 
1947 Forest Service data further indi- 
cated the beneficial influence of hu- 
mus on frost penetration. Frost pene- 
tration was consistently less where the 
soils had a deep layer of humus. In 
every case where the humus exceeded 
3 to 4 inches in depth, the frost pene- 
tration was less than the humus depth. 
The data also indicate that with 
similar cover types frost penetration is 
considerably greater in compacted 
than in undisturbed soils. Further 
study is needed to determine the rela- 
tive magnitude of compaction as a 
determinant of the penetration char- 
acteristic of frost. Compaction may 
be the reason for the fact that wood- 
land? which have been disturbed as 
by fire or livestock do not prevent 
deep frost penetration. 

“The presence of soil frost in the 
snow melt period helps determine run- 
off. If a concrete type of frost structure 
continues through the melt period, 
it will prevent all infiltration. If such 
frost melts downward from the sur- 
face, the storage capacity of the soil 
is limited to the depth free of ice. 
Thus practically 100 per cent of the 
available water is at hand for run-off. 
In any event, surface flow will occur 
whenever the rate and volume of 
snow melt and rainfall exceeds the 
limited soil storage capacity and rate 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Mulch Makes a Master Farmer 


Andrew S parks 


A Georgia man gets the utmost in production from his Peach 
County farm by using all the organic matter he can locate. 


From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution Magazine 


“"— ’M A mulch farmer,” said Houser 
Davidson, a 1950 Master Farm- 
er from Peach County, Georgia. “In 
the last 25 years I’ve probably disked 
more humus into the soil than any 
other man in the state.” 

On his beautiful Miami Valley 
Fruit Farm four miles east of Fort 
Valley, fields are never idle. They 
work all year ’round, producing crops 
and pastures or growing soil builders 
to increase the fertility of the land. 
Wheat and oats are followed with 
summer legumes, and blue lupine is 
sowed in the fall in fields where 
spring corn is to be planted. 

“Every acre of my grain land will 
be planted in soybeans, cowpeas or 
Kobe lespedeza,”” Mr. Davidson said, 
“EVERY acre, not just some of them. 

“We never burn anything organic 
on our farm except limbs pruned off 
the peach trees. Grain straw and 
stubble are turned under before the 
legumes are planted. And we don’t 
let the woods burn. We haven’t had 
a forest fire since 1932. I tell my farm 
hands I'll pay them double time for 
putting out a fire on Sundays. 

“Humus is vital to the soil. I have 
paid as much as $7.25 a bushel for 
peas, and then plowed them under 
green in late summer even when hay 
is selling for $30 a ton. The more 
humus IJ put in the soil, the more oats 
and wheat—and profit—I make. It’s 
just a case of earning a living.” 

Mr. Davidson is an authority on 
soil conservation. Last November he 
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was elected state president of the 
Georgia Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion District Supervisors. He immedi- 
ately put his pretty, vivacious wife 
to work as his secretary. They have 
been together to soil meetings in 
Denver, Chicago and Atlanta, and 
this month they will leave for the na- 
tional convention in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Davidson’s land today is blacker 
than it was when he started farming. 
Humus makes it porous so that the 
soil holds moisture longer, and also 
dries off faster after a rain. Blue lu- 
pine roots, he says, go deep and when 
they rot they leave tiny holes for 
water to soak into. A high organic 
content in the soil increases the earth- 
worm population. 

“The more worms you have the 
more burrows they make to open up 
the soil,” he said. “I think you'll find 
I love my land,” he added with deep 
affection. 

He inherited this love of the land 
from his father, the late J. E. David- 
son, who was named Master Farmer 
in 1927, the first year these awards 
were made in Georgia by the Exten- 
sion Service and the Progressive Farm- 
er magazine. He thinks he’s even 
more of a fanatic about the soil than 
his father was. 

Houser Davidson knew as a boy that 
he wanted to farm. He went to the 
University of Georgia College of Agri- 
culture, where he was graduated with 
honors in 1921. That fall at Reynolds, 
Ga., where he went with his father 
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Mulch farmer Houser Davidson 


to a political meeting, he met Mamie 
Pope of Columbus. They had three 
dates and got married. Although she 
was a city girl, Mrs. Davidson says 
she was so much in love that she 
didn’t worry about moving to the 
country. Now after 30 years on the 
farm she’d never go back to town. 
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pruning his outstanding orchard. 


“For a couple of years we lived at 
Commerce, Ga.,” Mr. Davidson said. 
“Then we came back home. In 1925 
I bought the 225-acre farm where we 
still live and I helped pay for it by 
working part time for my father.” 

The first orchards on the elder Mr. 
Davidson's Miami Valley Fruit Farm 
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The success of the Davidson’s farming method is reflected in the quality of their house. 





A few of Farmer Davidson’s 135 head of high-grade beef cattle. 


were planted in 1907 by a group of 
Ohio people who gave the place that 
name because the flat, rich land, some 
of the best in Georgia, reminded them 
of farms along the Miami River at 
home. The elder Mr. Davidson work- 
ed as resident manager of the farm 
and bought it some years later. Houser 
Davidson now owns half interest in 
the farm which he operates for him- 
self and the other heirs. 

“At one time,” the new Master 
Farmer said, “there were 80,000 peach 
trees on the place. The rest was plant- 
ed in cotton and corn. Now there 
are only 8,000 trees and we haven't 
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grown any cotton since 1943. We 
have diversified. Our main business 
now is wheat and oats, cows and 
peaches. If I had the whole farm in 
any one of them alone, I’d go broke. 
I have some timber land, including 
30 acres of 12-year-old planted pines. 

“I’ve almost reached a point where 
I] can’t increase my production. The 
only way I can make more money is 
by decreasing my expenses. One way 
I’m doing that is by fencing the fields 
and letting the cattle harvest their 
own feed.” 

Another is mechanization, to over- 
come scarcity and the high cost of 
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labor. Back in 1932 when his father 
still had tenants there were 47 able- 
bodied men on the place. Now, on 
both farms besides G. A. Walton, the 
overseer, there are only seven men— 
and five tractors. The peaches are 
processed at a community packing 
plant in Fort Valley, but in the farm’s 
peach heyday, Miami Valley had it’s 
own packing house and a “hotel” 
where 80 packers slept. This old pack- 
ing house was remodeled two years 
ago into a grain elevator. Here was 
where we found Mr. Davidson the 
day we visited his farm. 

“This is one thing I'm a fool 
about,” he said. “You probably won’t 
find a building like it on any other 
farm in Georgia. It will hold 50,000 
bushels of oats. The grain is elevated 
from trucks to the storage space up- 
stairs and the same machinery is used 
to carry it out again. I have 225 acres 
in oats this year. Nearly all of it had 
to be replanted after the big freeze. 
My blue lupine was killed, replanted 
and then killed again. In a normal 
winter, every acre of my farm is green 
except the orchards. We don’t plant 
cover crops under the peach trees be- 
cause we don’t want too much nitro- 
gen in the soil.” 

Mr. Davidson started raising beef 
cattle in 1942. He now has 10 miles 
of four-strand barbed wire fences 
strung on black locust posts from 
Vogel Park. He has 135 head of cattle, 
including two registered white-face 
bulls ‘and 75 brood cows. During the 
year he usually buys 100 stockers 
which he grazes and feeds out for sale. 
In the last 10 years he has built ex- 
cellent permanent pastures that are 
planted in fescues, clovers, coastal and 
common bermuda and kudzu—thirty 
acres of it. 

Mr. Davidson took us on a quick 
tour of his farm buildings. “I’m as 
good to my barns as I am to the house 
I live in,” he said. “If I weren't, I 
couldn’t keep my house.” 

At noon, Mr. Davidson invited us 
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to go to lunch. Mrs. Davidson served 
barbecued pork out of the freezer 
locker, French fries and good hot 
coffee. Theirs is a beautiful house, 
furnished with 18th century reproduc- 
tions. It has a modern electric kitchen 
and a full basement with an oi) 
furnace. 

The Davidsons are both active in 
the civic life of Fort Valley. He is a 
deacon and Sunday School superin- 
tendent of the First Baptist Church; 
his wife teaches a class of beginners. 
Mr. Davidson is a member of the 
county school board, supervisor of the 
Ocmulgee Soil Conservation District, 
a past post commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, a member of the Forty 
and Eight, the Macon Farmers Club, 
the Peach Industry Committee, Last 
November he was named Veteran 
Master Farmer of the American Le- 
gion in Georgia. 

Out in the yard, the Davidsons 
showed us their camellia coliection 
which, like the pastures, was frost 
bitten this winter. They set out their 
first bush four years ago, a grafted 
Mathotiana Rubra; now they have 50 
plants and each year they set out 
some more sasanquas for root stock. 

“What I’m doing here,” Mr. David- 
son said, “is planting a hobby for my 
old age, close to the house so I can 
hobble out with my cane then and 
look at the flowers.”’ 

The Davidsons’ son is 22 and mar- 
ried. He graduated in physics from 
North Georgia College. While he was 
a student he traveled from home to 
Dahlonega and back in a two-seated 
plane his father bought him. Right 
now he’s a civilian radar instructor 
at Keesler Field, Miss., and he’s a 
member of the Air Force Reserve. 
When Uncle Sam gets through with 
him, Bill wants to be a farmer like 
his dad. 

“Farming can be horrible if you 
don’t love it,”” Mr. Davidson said. “I 
do love it, and I wouldn’t do anything 
else. 
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‘Educating South China ; 


J P 
Dr. D. V. Shuhart 


Before the current war, an American conservationist used a 
Chinese scroll to help that country stop hillside erosion. 


NE can hardly conceive of carry- 

ing organic farming to China, 
the world’s stronghold of natural 
farming. But just that was done in 
1945. And in a manner truly chinese 
—written on a scroll. 

A scroll written in Chinese, accord- 
ing to some well educated Chinese, 
had never before been presented by 
a foreigner to the Chinese people. 
Usually the Chinese present a scroll 
to a foreigner. But in the spring of 
1945 a scroll was written in Chinese 
and presented to the Chinese Minister 
of Agriculture. This scroll set forth 
a system of organic farming to be 
used on steep slopes in southern 
China where hoe culture is practiced. 

The Chinese have done a remark- 
able job of developing paddy fields as 
high up every valley as water can be 
obtained for irrigation. A paddy field 
is primarily for rice culture. But other 
crops are grown on these fields. Sugar 
cane, cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, 
grain sorghum and vegetable crops 
have been seen on paddy fields. These 
level bench terraces are a near perfect 
soil and water conservation measure. 
The maintenance of fertility and the 
maintenance of the structures is all 
that remains to make them perfect. 
They will not maintain themselves. 

Organic farming is practiced in all 
of China. All human manures, all 
animal manures, all ashes, all bones, 
in fact all organic matter available 
is used on paddy fields. Young green 
leaves are often gathered in baskets 


and scattered over paddy fields in a 
type of sheet composting. Naturally 
enough these materials are added to 
the level bench terraces where they 
will not be washed away. They are 
not generally used on steep slopes. 

The Meau Tzu tribes of the hill 
country of south China live almost 
exclusively on corn, grain sorghum, 
and millet grown by hoe culture on 
very steep hillsides. Rice is a luxury 
to them. They practice a long-time 
(often 21 years) rotation between 
these crops and native grass on their 
100 per cent slopes. They grow corn 
the first year, grain sorghum the sec- 
ond year, and by that time erosion 
has been so severe that only millet 
can be grown. The field is then re- 
turned to grass and another strip is 
put in cultivation. The land remains 
in grass for some 18 years before it 
is again put in cultivation. There, 
like everywhere, population growth 
has demanded more food. To get 
more food the period of grass in the 
rotation has often been reduced. It 
is feared that too great reduction of 
the time the land is in grass will prove 
disastrous. 

The reduction of erosion and build- 
ing of fertility by sheet composting 
could be very important under these 
circumstances. The value of mulch 
culture on steep slopes is well known 
to horticulturists. That became the 
subject of the scroll shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

The translation of the heading (the 
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Dr. Shuhart holding up the scroll he sent to the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture. Its char- 
acters are explained in the text of the article. 


large characters at the right reading 
from top to bottom and right to left) 
is: “THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS CAN 
BECOME THE SOURCE OF FERTILITY FOR 
CULTIVATED FIELDS.” 

Reading then in the same direction 
the scroll presents “The Principles of 
Sotl and Water Conservation: 1. For- 
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ests know how to build soil, 2. Grass 
also knows how to build soil, 3. Cul- 
tivation destroys soil; the farmer must 
therefore protect soil, save water, and 
add fertility. The Waste Vegetation 
of the Mountains: 1. Can be gathered 
and spread as a mulch to take the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Experiment Station Reports 


Earthworms Are 
Hard Workers 


A survey of earthworm population 
under different cropping systems was 
made under stubble-mulch farming 
and where the residue was plowed 
under. The influence of earthworms 
on some of the important physical 
and biological properties of the soil, 
and their role in the decomposition 
of crop residues was also studied. 

In the surface 8 inches of soil, plots 
with residue cover contained two to 
five times as many earthworms as 
plots in which the residue was plowed 
under. In the subtilled plots there 
was less variation in soil moisture 
and temperature than in the plowed 
plots. These variations were related 
to earthworm population under these 
two tillage conditions. 

When rotations included legumes 
there was a higher population of 
earthworms than when no legumes 
were used. With a heavy straw mulch 
application of eight tons per acre 
there was a higher population of 
earthworms than with any of the 
other treatments. 

Species of earthworms found during 
these studies were Helodrilus calig- 
nosus, Helodrilus parvus, Diplocard- 
ia riparia and Octolasium lacteum. 
There was a _ significant seasonal 
change in the population of these 
species in the surface soil under the 
various treatments. 

Although different species formed 
wormcasts at somewhat different rates, 
a close relationship existed between 
the amount of wormcasts produced 
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and earthworm population. Helodri- 
lus calignosus formed the most worm- 
casts. 

Laboratory tests showed that the 
rate of percolation of water was much 
greater in 8-inch depths of soil when 
earthworms were present. No tests of 
this sort were made in the field. 

Waterdrop tests showed a signifi- 
cant increase in the stability of worm- 
casts compared with the original soil. 
Wormcasts produced under alfalfa 
mulch showed greater stability than 
those produced under straw. 

Mechanical analyses of wormcasts 
and soil showed that wormcasts con- 
tained more silt and clay and _ less 
sand than the soil. There were more 
bacteria and fewer fungi in wormcasts 
than in the original soil. Earthworms 
under laboratory conditions hastened 
the decomposition of crop residues. 

Work on this project is in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice—Research Division. 

Nebraska Experiment Station 


Mulch Production 


An organic mulch is of great bene- 
fit in establishing grass seedlings, but 
the cost of hauling and spreading the 
mulch is usually prohibitive. This 
restriction could be overcome if a 
mulch could be established on the 
ground by planting short-lived species 
which would produce an abundance 
of organic matter and then die, 
leaving a non-competitive stubble 
mulch. 

Love grass and Indian grass were 
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Sweet clover mulch remaining on soil after two months of decomposition. Application at 
the rate of four tons per acre. Left, with worms. Right, without worms. 





Another pot experiment showing the work of earthworms in breaking down a mulch. 


chosen as potential mulch species and 
seeded in duplicate plots. In 1950 
perennial grasses will be drilled into 
the stubble formed by these plants. 


Arizona Experiment Station 


Increasing Availability 
of Phosphate Rock 

Two greenhouse experiments are 
underway to determine whether phos- 
phate rock becomes available by re- 
action with the soil at different pH 
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values or whether crops utilize the 
phosphate directly from the phos- 
phate rock without any action of the 
soil. Observation of the sudan grass 
test crop used in an experiment shows 
that at pH 4.5 and pH 5.5 phosphate 
rock does react with acid clay to in- 
crease its availability. The effect is 
quite striking. Oats growing on a 
soil adjusted to different pH values 
have not yet shown significant differ- 
ences due to phosphate treatments. 
However, preliminary laboratory work 
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with samples of the soil used in this 
experiment shows higher amounts of 
soluble phosphate in plots where 
phosphate rock has been allowed to 
react with acid soil for a period of 
several months before planting the 
crop than where the phosphate was 
added immediately before planting. 
These results point to the possible 
practice of mixing phosphate rock 
with acid soil below the usual plow 
depth where it can be made more 
available by reaction with the soil 
and where its availability will not be 
limited by surface limestone dress- 
ings. 
Iowa Experiment Station 


Turkeys More Sensitive 
to DDT Than Chickens 


In an intensive investigation at the 
Utah Station alfalfa hay from field 
plots dusted with DDT and other 
new insecticides at different rates 
usually used for insect control was 
fed to chicks, turkeys, hogs, and lambs 
to learn if enough residue would be 
left on the hay to affect such animals 
or their products. DDT fed in this 
way was found to accumulate in the 
fatty tissues of the animals and in 
milk and eggs, but no poisonous effect 
could be discerned on any of these 
animals except immature turkeys 
which developed typical symptoms 
and were killed by a DDT level of 
200 parts per million. Chickens fed 
the same level of DDT were not af- 
fected. Since turkeys are frequently 
pastured; poultrymen are warned to 
avoid putting poults on ranges where 
DDT has been applied for insect con- 
trol. 


Dolomitic Lime Grit 

Decreases Egg Production 
Limestone is valued by poultrymen 

as a source of grit with double value. 

It furnishes the chicken gizzard with 

essential feed grinding power and it 
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provides the calcium needed for egg- 
shell formation. All limestones are 
not alike, however. There are dolo- 
mitic limestones that carry a high 
proportion of magnesium as well as 
calcium and high-calcium limestones 
that contain little or no magnesium. 

That magnesium limestone was not 
as satisfactory for chicken grit as high 
calcium limestone was discovered by 
the Utah Station many years ago. 
However, the question has remained 
as to just how much economic loss 
may be caused by the use of dolo- 
mitic type grit. Recent experiments, 
to find an answer to this question, 
were conducted by the Station. Some 
600 laying White Leghorn pullets 
were divided into 12 lots, all fed 
alike except for grit and mineral sup- 
plement. Magnesium was provided 
in the grit or in the mash for some 
of the pens. High calcium limestone 
was provided for others. Various cal- 
cium-magnesium combinations were 
given still other pens. For the 7-month 
period from February to August the 
pens with no magnesium in the grit 
or in the mash produced an average 
of 85 eggs per hen. The pens with 
magnesium in both grit and mash 
produced only 50 eggs per hen in the 
same period. The magnesium pro- 
duced a laxative effect and caused 
nervousness as well as reducing egg 
production. Such information dem- 
onstrates that poultrymen will make 
more profit by using only high-cal- 
cium limestone which is available in 
Utah at low cost. 

Utah Experiment Station 


Shrinkage and Swelling of Soils 

Soil structure is often exhibited in 
the field by soil cracking, for swelling 
and shrinkage are related to soil 
structure. Organic matter and gyp- 
sum showed a tendency to reduce 
cracking—thinner cracks—and to form 
water stable aggregates. 

Arizona Experiment Station 
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Built-up manure pack studied for open-shed housing of dairy cattle in Wyoming. The 
straw retains fertility while the pack makes a warm bed for the cows. Note also the 
recommended concrete platform and feed rack. 
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Under the old system, manure was thrown out daily on a heap, to be removed when the 

operator “‘got around to it in spring.”’ Much of the value of the manure is lost this way. 

Besides, in wet weather the cows get dirtier because they must trample through any number 
of manure piles. And—less labor is required when the manure is allowed to build up. 


Oxygen Increases with low egg hatchability. Research 
Hatchability of Turkey Eggs workers at the Utah Station have 

Low production and high cost of found that by adding oxygen, egg 
turkey poults have been associated hatchability can be increased about 
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30 per cent. A 3 per cent inerease in 
hatchability will pay the cost of the 
oxygen. At one hatchery alone the 
increased hatchability was estimated 
to be worth $30,000 in 1950. In the 
future, use of oxygen should increase 
the number of poults available from 
hatcheries and also decrease the cost 
of poults to the growers. 

Mortality of poults also is material- 
ly reduced when the time interval 
between hatching and brooding is 
reduced. Increased hatchability will 
ultimately result in lowered unit cost 
of poults and a large financial saving 
in the cost of producing turkeys. 

Utah Experiment Station 


Thyroid Stimulants Uneconomical 
Can a market hog be produced 
more quickly and more economically 
by thyroid treatments than can be 
produced under normal conditions? 
The answer is no according to R. 
H. Black and E. A. Livesay. 

From their experimental data, it 
appears that farmers can produce 
pork as cheaply on adequate diets 
as can be produced with the addi- 
tion of stimulants and depressants. 

West Virginia Experimental Station 


Radioactive Fertilizers—Effect 

Radioactive fertilizer materials have 
little, if any, effect on yields of corn 
and wheat. That is the finding of 
D. R. Browning and G. G. Pohlman. 
They conducted the experiment in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soil and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

West Virginia Experimental Station 


Proposed New Bread Formula 
Contains 16 Per Cent More Flour 


From Cereal Technologist 


Samples of bread containing 16 per 


cent more than the normal weight 
of flour, which had been baked in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, were featured 
in House and Senate restaurants re- 
cently. Wheat-state senators and rep- 
resentatives sponsored the distribution 
of 500 of the loaves. Much interest 
was shown in the bread in Washing- 
ton circles because of mounting wheat 
surpluses and the decline in. per cap- 
ita consumption of wheat flour. 

The idea was developed by Morris 
Coover of Kinsley, Kansas, and was 
promoted by the Western Kansas De- 
velopment Association. The formula 
includes 110 pounds of white flour 
and six pounds of whole wheat flour 
rather than 100 pounds of white flour 
commonly used for the same number 
of loaves. The increased proportion 
of flour tends to reduce the short- 
ening, milk, and sugar content of the 
loaf and might provoke criticism from 
the shortening and dry milk indus- 
tries. Should the new formula be- 
come widely used it would very sub- 
stantially increase the utilization of 
flour and wheat. 

A Washington baker reported that 
it was possible to produce an accept- 
able loaf with the formula using a 
blend of 70 per cent Kansas wheat 
flour with 30 per cent hard red spring 
wheat flour. When a 50-50 blend was 
employed, the bakery equipment re- 
fused to handle the stiff, compact mass 
of dough. 

The new formula produces a very 
compact loaf. Whether the Ameri- 
can consumer will accept a loaf of this 
type remains to be seen. Bread in- 
terests feel that the introduction of 
new bread types, especially unconven- 
tional ones, may lead to the discovery 
of a bread that will have enhanced 
consumer appeal and result in a re- 
versal of the downward trend of per 
capita bread consumption. 
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* Hungry Plants Cost Money » 


Dr. William H. Eyster 


If you observe plants carefully during the growing season 
you can almost tell exactly what elements your soil lacks. 


petal means Whole. A 
healthy crop plant is one that is 
whole, having had all the essential 
nutrient elements available to it in 
good balance. 

If a plant is not getting a balanced 
diet of all the elements it needs, it 
expresses its hunger in signs that can 
be seen on its leaves, fruit, stems and 
roots. If you know what these hunger 
signs mean, you can tell just how 
healthy your soil itself is and what 
additional elements it needs. And it 
is important not to wait until a whole 
field begins to complain of hunger 
by turning different shades of green, 
yellow or red or by dying premature- 
ly. One or two unusual plants may 
hold the key to a sickness that is af- 
fecting a whole field and will cut its 
yield drastically. 

If you do notice that your corn is 
turning yellow this summer, what 
can you do about it? Not much this 
year anymore. It is hardly practical 
or logical to make a last minute side 
fertilizer. The 
hunger signs your crops express this 
vear should dictate your future ferti- 


dressing of organic 


lizing, green manuring and cropping 
policy. A careful survey of all the 
abnormal plants on your farm this 
summer will prevent your making ex- 
pensive mistakes in future years. 
But the true organic farmer has 
one important consolation. A _ soil 
that is rich in organic matter and 
that has been fertilized with natural 
minerals (rock phosphate, granite 
dust and greensand) achieves a bal- 
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ance and a freedom from hungry 
crops completely foreign to the chemi- 
cally fertilized soil. The organic 
farmer does not add a pinch of this 
and a pinch of that and hope that 
he has the right formula, but he 
gives to the soil the natural ingredi- 
ents from which it was originally 
formed. Balance is the keyword of 
the organic method. 


Visual Signs of 
Mineral Deficiencies 

The visual symptoms of nutrient 
deficiencies may be expressed in all 
organs of the plant, including the 
roots. It will be seen that deficiency 
effects for nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
magnesium always begin at the bot- 
tom leaves and develop in an upward 
direction towards the tips of the 
shoots, whereas those for calcium and 
boron begin at growing tips and pro- 
gress towards the older parts of the 
plant. 

Nitrogen Deficiency. The most 


common symptoms of nitrogen defi- 


ciency are restricted growth of both 
tops and roots; spindly plant; small 
leaves which are yellowish green when 
young but orange, red or purple 
when mature with the discolorations 
proceeding from the older to the 
younger leaves; premature falling of 
the leaves, beginning with the older 
leaves; reduction in the number of 
flowers with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in yield of grain and fruits; and 
delay in such processes in spring as 
the opening of buds and the develop- 
ment of leaves and flowers. 
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Phosphorus Deficiency. Phospho- 
rus deficiency produces all the modi- 
fications in plants as indicated above 
for nitrogen, but the leaf color usual- 
ly is a dull, bluish green with tints 
of purple rather than yellow or red. 
Or the leaves may assume a dull 
bronzing with purple or brown spots. 
The leaf margins also often show 


al scorching. There is a reduction in 
the number of tubers which are de- 
veloped when phosphorus is deficient. 

Calcium Deficiency. Calcium de- 
ficiency is expressed in the growing 
tips, in the young leaves particularly, 
and in the roots. The young leaves 
are severely distorted and may be 
rolled forward along the margins or 


brown scorching, especially in pota- \ curved backward toward the under 


toes. In some plants, as the tomato for 
instance, it is difficult to distinguish 
between nitrogen and phosphorus de- 
ficiencies by means of leaf color. Fruit 
colors are helpful. They have a green 
ground color and may be highly 
flushed; the flesh is soft and the fruit 
is acid in flavor and has poor keeping 
qualities. In cereal crops, phosphorus 
deficiency may be recognized by the 
dark, bluish green color of the stems 
and leaves, which later become 
strongly tinted with purple. The 
purple pigment may also develop in 
the heads. 

Potato leaves lose their lustre, tend 
to curl forward, and develop margin- 





Leaf spot such as this sometimes occurs on 
tobacco leaves as a result of phosphorus 
deficiency. 
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surface. The edges of the leaves are 
irregular in form so that often they 
appear ragged, and may have thin, 
yellowish marginal bands or show 
brown scorching. The roots are poor- 
ly developed. In potatoes, the leaf- 
lets near the stem tips are very small 
and blanched, and are rolled toward 
the upper surface parallel with the 
midrib. Tuber formation is seriously 
affected and they may fail to develop 
altogether. 

Potassium Deficiency. The effects 
produced by potassium’ deficiency 
vary somewhat with the degree of the 
deficiency. In grains, a mild defi- 
ciency causes the shoots to be thin, 





Calcium deficient red clover. Note the col- 
lapsing leaf stalks. 
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whereas a marked deficiency causes 
the shoots to die back and to develop 
into a stunted growth with numerous 
tillers which produce few or no 
flowers. In trees a slight deficiency 
is expressed in restricted shoot growth, 
whereas a greater deficiency inhibits 
shoot growth altogether and may 
even cause die-back. 

The leaf symptoms are rather strik- 
ing and variable, but characteristic 
for the different kinds of plants. As 
a rule the leaves assume a dull bluish 
green color and often show some 
yellowing in the areas between the 
veins. This is followed by browning 
of the leaf tips, scorching of the leaf 
margins, and the development of 
brown spots in the leaves, especially 
near the margins. 

There is a considerable stunting of 
the plants with poor root growth, 
short internodes, and poor develop- 
ment of flowers, fruits, and seeds. 
Whenever broad-leaved crop plants 
show scorched, rolled leaves, potas- 
sium deficiency should be suspected. 
This causes potatoes to assume a 
squat rather than upright habit with 
the leaf discolorations already men- 
tioned. Tomato plants grow slowly 
and become woody, the leaves become 
greyish green and eventually become 
scorched and curl forward. The fruits 
do not ripen evenly, having green 
patches especially near the attachment 
to the stem. In clover there is a yel- 
lowish spotting and marginal brown- 
ing of the leaves. 

In all fruits, stunted growth and 
die-back of shoots and branches are 
common while the leaves have the 
characteristic symptoms. Flower buds 
may be plentiful in the early stages of 
the deficiency, but fruit yields are low 
and the quality is poor. Apples are 
sub-acid and have a woody taste. 
Other fruits are similarly deficient in 
quality. 

Magnesium Deficiency. Magne- 
sium is the only earth element which 
is used in the building up of chloro- 
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From left to right: Progressive stages of 
manganese deficiency symptoms in tomato 
leaflets. 





Symptoms of calcium deficiency in apple 

roots. Roots tend to be somewhat bulbous, 

and usually die back from the tips after 
making a short growth. 


phyll, the green pigment which en- 
ables plants to make sugars and 
starches. When magnesium is defi- 
cient, the leaves tend to turn yellow 
and assume brilliant tints and drop 
from the trees prematurely. These 
symptoms first appear in the older 
leaves and then in the younger leaves. 
Leaf fall in apple may occur in Aug- 
ust or September to such an extent 
that a heavy cropping tree may be 
left without leaves except those on 
the stem tips, and the fruits do not 
ripen properly. 

Magnesium deficiency is, expressed 
in cereals by dwarfed growth and yel- 
low stripes between the veins in the 
leaves; in potatoes by a yellowing of 
the leaves at the base of the plant, 
followed by a dying and browning of 
some of the leaf blade; in tomatoes 
by a yellowing of the leaves which 
roll toward the upper surface and 
develop patches of dead tissue, the 
leaves finally withering and hanging 
vertically on the stems. In apples the 
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Lettuce leaf on right has boron deficiency 


see ae 


Three ears on right are deficient in boron. 








Cotton leaves on right have manganese 
deficiency. 
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yellowing is most marked in the inter- 
venal areas around the midrib,. leav- 
ing this part of the leaf blade more 
or less completely brown and dead. 
The fruits are small, poorly devel- 
oped, and lack flavor. In other fruits, 
magnesium deficiency causes similar 
yellowing and dying of the leaves and 
lack of development in the fruits 
which are distinct and easily recog- 
nized when once detected. 

Boron Deficiency. The young 
leaves of the terminal bud become 
light green (paler at the base than 
at the tip), cease to grow, and soon 
show signs of breakdown at the base. 
The upper leaves tend to roll in a 
half-circle downward from the tip 
toward the base. When boron short- 
age does not become serious until 
the flowering stage, the flower buds 
are shed and no fruits or seeds are 
produced. 

Boron deficiency diseases are 
known as “heart rot” of sugar beets, 
“canker” of table beet, “Brown rot” of 
swedes and turnips, “hollow stem” of 
celery, “yellows” in alfalfa, “internal 
and external cork” in apples, “top 
sickness” of tobacco, and “hard fruit” 
of citrus. An _ exceedingly small 
amount of boron is needed by the 
plant. 

Manganese Deficiency. All plants 
respond to a deficiency of manganese 
by a yellowing of the leaves accom- 
panied by other signs which are varied 
in different crop plants. In oats the 
base portions of the leaves, yellow at 
first, assume grey specks or streaks 
which tend to elongate and combine 
to form areas of brown tissue. The 
leaves may break down and hang 
vertically and finally wither and turn 
brown. This is sometimes referred to 
as the grey speck disease, and may 
cause a complete crop failure. 

In wheat and barley the leaves be- 
come somewhat pale green and may 
assume faint streaks and yellowing. 
Affected leaves on the lower part of 
the stem finally turn brown and drop 
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off. In potatoes, the young leaves be- 
come pale and tend to roll toward 
the upper surface. Small brown spots 
may form along the veins. In fruits 
the leaves develop blanching between 
the veins which begins near the mar- 
gins and extends towards the midrib, 
and finally only the veins remain 
green. 

Sulphur Deficiency. There may 
be a reduction of growth and often 
there is a characteristic crimping 
downward of the leaves at the tips. 
The plants do not lose their lower 
leaves by firing, as they do in case of 
nitrogen shortage. This fact serves to 
distinguish the two deficiencies. 

Iron Deficiency. Iron deficiency is 
revealed much more commonly in 
fruit trees than in vegetables. It can 
be recognized by a severe yellowing 
of the leaves, especially in the new 
growth. Since iron deficiency is often 
caused by over-liming, it is called 
lime sickness. 

Zine Deficiency. When zinc defi- 
ciency develops in a peach tree for 
the first time, it is expressed as a yel- 
lowish mottling in the leaves late in 


the summer. It is usually manifested 
in trees that are two years old or 
older. The blanched leaves have, be- 
tween the veins, yellow-green areas 
which later become light yellow or 
purple-red. The leaves drop prema- 
turely so that many of the branches 
are entirely bare of leaves. The leaves 
assume a characteristic crinkling, and 
in severe cases become abnormally 
rigid and form red spots near the 
stem tips. 

Other Deficiencies. Deficiencies 
of trace elements such as copper, co- 
balt and others do show up in some 
plants. However, these hunger signs 
are not common or important enough 
to be discussed here. 

It must be realized that hunger 
signs are difficult to interpret accurate- 
ly. Color reproductions of deficient 
plants (such as are contained in the 
book Hunger Signs in Crops, which 
is reviewed in the BOOKS depart- 
ment this month) are helpful. How- 
ever, with a little practice and careful 
observation, any farmer can learn to 
know for what elements his plants 
are hungry. 
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Pounds per acre per year needed 
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Crop Yield & z 
Corn 50 bu. 78.4 27.6 55.2 22.3 17.0 
Oats 50 bu. 48.0 18.0 40.8 10.7 9.7 
Wheat 35 bu. 59.5 23.3 29.4 11.8 10.3 
Onions 300 bu. 39.3 15.4 37.6 23.1 5.8 
Potatoes (white) 300 bu. 63.0 27.0 90.0 5.0 12.0 
Potatoes (sweet) 300 bu. 412 16.5 82.5 5.5 17.1 
Tobacco 1000 Ibs. 59.0 7.7 78.0 64.0 11.3 
Beans 25 bu. 88.0 24.0 57.5 45.2 11.9 
Tomatoes 10 T. 48.0 16.8 84.0 6.0 
Celery 5 T. 25.0 20.0 75.0 
Cabbage wT. 60.0 20.0 80.0 81.2 4.2 
Beets 154% T. 83.5 31.0 158.0 24.5 16.0 
Turnips 124% T. 70.0 26.0 117.5 35.5 76 
Alfalfa er. 190.4 43.2 178.4 126.6 53.4 
Clover ? S. 82.0 15.6 65.2 69.2 19.5 
Timothy 1% T. 37.5 16.5 30.0 8.1 5.6 
Apples 35 trees 515 14.0 55.0 57.0 23.0 
Peaches 120 trees 745 18.0 72.0 114.0 $5.0 
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‘ Fish Farming in the North ¥ 


D. W. S. Ryan 


Newfoundland fisherman-farmers turn to the sea, as the Pil- 
grims did in 1620, for fresh fish to fertilize their coastal fields. 


SMALL but infinitely useful 

fish called caplin invades the 
coastline and eventually the potato 
fields of Newfoundland every May 
and June. As a result, organic farming 
is practiced in nearly all of New- 
foundland’s outposts and by practi- 
cally all of its full and part time 
farmers. 

Millions of the six inch long caplin 
come to the sandy beaches of New- 
foundland to spawn. They stay for 
only a few weeks, but thousands of 
them are caught with hand nets that 
can drag in enough to fertilize a bar- 





rel of potatoes at one haul. 

When the caplin strike in, every- 
body is busy dragging them ashore 
for their farms and gardens. The fish 
come only at dusk and early morning, 
for they shy off-shore during the 
bright sunlight. The fisherman farm- 
er takes the caplin to his plot and 
spreads them fresh as they are in 
single rows on each side of the potato 
drills. With his shovel he digs be- 
tween the long rows and piles the 
earth over the fish, which slowly de- 
compose and enrich the soil. This 
organic fertilizer off with 


pays 


The caplin have been spread and the family turns out to trench the potatoes, sowed about 
a month earlier. 
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healthy, chunky potatoes—naturally 
flavored and free of disease. 

At the time the caplin arrive, the 
potatoes—which are put in the 
ground around the latter part of May 
—are just beginning to leaf through 
the ground. Before the potatoes are 
sowed the soil is treated with barn- 
yard manure, and just as they are 
ready for trenching old Neptune 
sends along his overgenerous supply 
of marine organic fertilizer. 

The gardener treats his other crops 
in the same way. For his turnips he 
makes slits along the edge of the bed, 
places the caplin in singly and covers 
them. This treatment gives his tur- 
nips tone, quality, and sweetness of 
flavor. 

The fishermen-farmers sometimes 
make compost fram fish offal. They 
build a pit not far from their fishing 
stage and in it they dump the en- 
trails and cover them with turf and 
soil loam. This is left to decompose 
over the winter. 

Agricultural crops that Newfound- 
land farmers depend on are potatoes, 
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Here is a young fisherman-farmer pulling ashore the caplin, chief source of fertilizer for 
his fields. 


turnips, cabbage, carrots, beets and 
parsnips, but their chief source of in- 
come is the cod, which arrive around 
the end of June just when the pota- 
toes are ready to be trenched. Sal- 
mon and lobster also strike in at the 
same time gardens demand attention, 
so cool evenings and windy days are 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
Newfoundland’s harvests are general- 
ly good, thanks to our moist, cool 
climate and nature’s offer of cheap 
organic fertilizer. 

Even if the farmers of this eastern 
province can afford commercial ferti- 
lizers for their crops, they are not 
too keen on the flavor which they 
produce. 

“You can easily tell when a potato 
or turnip has had its caplin,” says one 
experienced soil and sea veteran. “It 
has that sweetness of flavor which 
commercial fertilizers take away.” 

That and the free-of-cost factor are 
the deciding factor in favor of or- 
ganic fertilization for the Newfound- 
land fisherman-farmer, whose harvest 
is of the sea. 
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Visit the Organic Experimental Farm 


Every season thousands of farming 
people from all over the country— 
and the world—come to the organic 
experimental farm near Allentown. 
Why don’t you drop around with 
your family this summer? 

The purpose of the farm (and its 
gardens, too) is to see how organic 
ideas and theory work out in actual 
practice. In addition to usual farm 
operations, specialized experimental 
work is carried on in small plots, in 
the gardens and in the fields. 

There is always someone present 
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to show visitors around, and a fully 
stocked bookstore and subscription 
station is maintained on the farm. 
We always appreciate having many 
visitors, getting their slant on prob- 
lems confronting organic farmers all 
over, and knowing of their ideas and 
the techniques they have developed 
on their own. 

An attraction that some visitors 
are bound to appreciate is the loca- 
tion of the farm in the picturesque 
and _ historic Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. 
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Grasses of the Northeast 
PART II 2_ Grasses 


Alden Stahr 


Grasses (as opposed to legumes) are discussed in this second 
of two articles on Northeast green manure and pasture crops. 


OVER and green manure crops 
are the fundamental salvation of 
American agriculture. In them is the 
power actually to rebuild depleted 
and wornout soils and by using them 
wisely the American farmer can get 
away from soll-erosive corn and grains. 
Or, if grow them he must, grasses can 
be employed to bind the soil together 
and replenish to some extent the fer- 
tility being removed by “bare-soil” 
crops. 

Legumes are of the utmost value, 
of course, because of their ability to 
gather nitrogen from the air and to 
tap the subsoil for minerals when the 
deep-rooting varieties are used, but 
it’s hard to say which are more essen- 
tial, legumes or grasses. For soil build- 
ing purposes or for fodder, grasses 
and legumes do their best when grown 
together. In fact, grass grown with a 
legume may contain twice as much 
protein as the same grass grown alone. 
But in any discussion of grasses it’s 
well to remember that the crop is 
only as good as the soil it’s grown in. 
Some farmers will scorn this grass or 
that as being “poor feed” when the 
variety is less at fault than the farm- 
ers’ cultural practices. 


Timothy 
Even lowly timothy can show a high 
protein content if fed right and cut at 
the right time. For many years, tim- 
othy has been and still is the most 
popular hay crop of the northeastern 
states mostly because it does not have 
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to be pampered and the seed is cheap. 


But it’s worthy of serious considera- 
tion as a principle hay crop if the 
nitrogen supply is well maintained 
and if it is cut just before blooming. 
Obviously you can get a higher ton- 
nage per acre by waiting until the 
timothy is full grown, but the good 
husbandman figures how much pro- 
tein to the acre and not just how 
much belly-fill. 

In New Hampshire tests it was 
found that cutting timothy on June 
20th, just before bloom, produced 
nearly 60 per cent more digestible 
protein per acre than hay cut a month 
later, but of course the yield was high- 
er later. How then can you enjoy the 
higher protein content without sacri- 
ficing quantity?—by looking to the 
nitrogen. 

In the experiment station tests, ar- 
tificial chemical fertilizers were used, 
of course, but there are other and bet- 
ter ways to supply nitrogen. The 
farmer who is lucky enough to have 
chicken manure can spread this in 
the winter as a top dressing, prefer- 
ably treated with phosphate rock to 
fix the available nitrogen, or can 
spread partially-decomposed manures. 
Simplest of all is to grow your tim- 
othy in combination with legumes— 
commonly with red clover in the 
northeast—and the grass will have a 
continuing supply of nitrogen at the 
root level available when it is needed 
for maximum growth together with 
maximum yield. 
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Here’s a little afterthought, how- 
ever; even though you manage to 
maintain high protein together with 
high yield, I'd still recommend cut- 
ting just before bloom because then 
the digestibility of the protein is high- 
est and after all that’s what counts. 
What ain’t digested ain’t milk in the 
pail. 

Sow timothy in early spring or early 
fall together with one or more leg- 
umes. Here’s a typical recommenda- 
tion for well-drained loam soil—five 
pounds alfalfa, three pounds red 
clover, one pound ladino and four 
pounds timothy. Or, five pounds 
bird’s foot trefoil and seven pounds 
timothy. The mixture may be sown 
with a fan seeder or wheelbarrow 
seeder. 

Orchard Grass 

I still remember the first time we 
planted orchard grass. I didn’t really 
know what it was because I had got 
some “‘pasture seed” from a local deal- 
er and spread it with hand and 
bucket. When the first warmth of 
spring came along, that orchard grass 
jumped out of the ground as if it had 
a fire under it and we were forced 
to take in a cutting of hay three feet 
high in May, over a month early for 
haying in New Jersey. We've had it 
in that same pasture ever since, seven 
years now, and it’s always been a 
standby, come drought or superheat. 
Of course, it’s mixed with clovers and 
other grasses, but when other pasture 
plants don’t do so well we can always 
count on orchard grass. 

Although primarily used for pas- 
ture, orchard grass makes good hay 
if grown in combination with clover 
and cut just as it blooms. If let go 
any longer it becomes tough and 
woody. Some farmers object to or- 
chard grass because it starts earlier 
than the clovers in the spring, but we 
love it for just that reason—it makes 
possible our eight-month’s grazing 
season in a locality where no one 
counts on more than six months. We 
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start full grazing April first and con- 
tinue until December first. Last fall 
the cattle and sheep grazed until De- 
cember fifteenth. 

Orchard grass is a perennial and 
since it is clumpy it should always 
be grown with closer-growing legumes 
or other grasses to prevent erosion. 
It may be seeded six pounds to the 
acre with two pounds of ladino clover 
or red clover. 


Brome Grass 


Not to be confused with “broom 
grass,” although often mispronounced 
“broom,” brome grass is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the northeast. 
Originating in Hungary and Russia, 
it was mostly used in the midwest 
until recently when it was found to 
thrive here and to make one-third 
of the ideal threesome—alfalfa, brome- 
grass and ladino clover. Pasture seed- 
ing recommendations often mention 
clovers with timothy or brome, the 
latter being especially useful under 
conditions too dry for timothy. 

Most grasses are simple to sow be- 
cause their seeds are tiny and may 
be mixed with clovers or sowed solo 
with a fan or wheelbarrow seeder. 
But brome offers a special problem 
because its seed is large, very light and 
flaky. I’ve tried sowing it with a fan 
seeder and never undertook anything 
more exasperating. I had to keep 
poking the stuff down with one hand 
and then it would not go where I 
wanted it. Broadcasting by hand is 
equally unsatisfactory. 

You can, however, sow brome grass 
effectively in two ways. It may be fed 
through a grain drill after having 
been mixed with limestone, phos- 
phate rock or greensand, using a ce- 
ment mixer or shovel. The other is 
to mix the brome with wheat, rye or 
barley for fall sowing, or oats for 
spring sowing and feed through the 
seed drill as usual. 

It may be sown in equal amounts 
with alfalfa, ten pounds of each per 
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acre. Or for the triple mixture, sow 
alfalfa five pounds, ladino one pound 
and brome ten pounds. 


Sudan Grass 

Sudan grass solves the problem of 
many dairy farmers who want a pas- 
ture plant which will put up a lush 
growth in the hottest part of summer 
when most plants slow down. It has 
to be reseeded each year and must be 
planted in warm weather or it won't 
germinate. In the northeast it is put 
in after corn-planting time and is 
usually ready (18 inches high) for pas- 
turing from the last week in July to 
the middle of August. It’s a good 
milk maker and continues to grow 
after grazing, although more slowly 
in late summer. It also serves as a 
quick summer fill-in in a rotation and 
may provide a heavy growth of green 
manure between a crop of winter rye- 
and-vetch and a fall planting of small 
grain. 

A wet summer will sometimes push 
sudan up to six feet and then it may 
be used for silage, since it is related 
to sorghum. Speaking of height, it’s 
wise to wait until the seedlings are 


at least eighteen inches tall because 
of the possibility of prussic acid poi- 
soning, especially alter mowing or 
grazing. 

From June 10 to 25 is the best sow- 
ing period in the northeast for sudan 
grass and about 30 pounds per acre 
should be used. It should be planted 
shallow, preferably broadcast and 
disked in. 


Perennial Ryegrass 

If you’re thinking of using ryegrass, 
be sure to get perennial ryegrass, be- 
cause Italian ryegrass is an annual 
and is useful only for temporary pas- 
ture or for a quick cover crop. The 
perennial variety is not as tasty to 
cattle as the Italian, but furnishes 
earlier grazing than other grasses in 
pasture mixtures, except orchard grass, 
Probably its only advantages are early 
and rapid growth and tolerance of 
wet soils. Sow thirty pounds per acre. 


Reed Canary Grass 
Speaking of wet soil brings up reed 
canary grass, a welcome hay or pas- 
ture crop to the farmer who has a 
field too wet for ordinary grasses or 
one which is inundated by river over- 





A seeding of Reed canary grass and ladino clover on the farm of R. Walter Hurlbert, 
Sheffield, Mass., Green Pasture winner of New England in 1950. 
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flow occasionally. 


In extremely wet 
conditions it should be planted alone, 
but on poorly-drained tillable soil it 
may be sown in this mixture—five 
pounds alsike, five pounds red top 
and five pounds reed canary. 


Red Top 

Often confused in speech with red 
clover, red top is a permanent grass 
if handled right (not grazed too close). 
This grass will grow under any condi- 
tion, including mild acidity, and the 
seed is cheap, but does not have much 
else to recommend it. It is tolerant 
of wet soil, as indicated by its com- 
bination above with reed canary, but 
recovers poorly after grazing. In ad- 
dition to the seeding recommenda- 
tion under reed canary, it may be used 
on droughty, deep sandy soil in this 
combination—six pounds red clover, 
six pounds timothy and three pounds 
red top—so it does have versatility. 

Bluegrass 

You seldom see any recommenda- 
tion for Kentucky bluegrass in this 
area because it doesn’t yield, much 
hay, goes to sleep in the hot weather 
and crowds out more valuable grasses 
and clover. It does make growth early 
and late, but rated low in palatability 
trials and recovery after grazing. We 
don’t have to seed it around here— 
like red clover, it just appears. 

Small Grains 

Small grains such as wheat, rye, 
barley and oats are, of course, grasses 
but not ordinarily considered as such 
in a discussion of grass crops. They 
are, however, useful as supplementary 
pasture to extend the grazing season 
and to give cattle an early bite, and 
spring oats are often grown for hay. 
To get the best out of the oats, they 
should be grown in mixture with 
winter vetch, which increases the pro- 
tein yield 50 per cent over oats alone. 
Oddly enough, oats and spring vetch 
show no increase over oats alone. 
When oats are used for hay, planting 
may be delayed until early May—seed 
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30 pounds of vetch with 114 bushels 
of oats, mix together, and plant with 
grain drill. Cut for hay while oat 
seeds are milky, but move fast or the 
stems will turn to straw rapidly and 
will lose nutritive value and palata- 
bility. 

When wheat and barley are used 
as companion crops or if they have 
lodged they may be used for hay if 
cut before maturity, but should only 
be used if better hay is not available. 


Need Right Plant Food 

Too many farmers plant a pasture 
or hay field and just let it starve, con- 
tinuing to graze or cut until it gives 
out. The grass crop will yield bigger 
and longer and produce healthier 
stock if its nutritional requirements 
are met in a way which is acceptable 
to the plants—plenty of minerals and 
organic matter. To be acceptable, 
the minerals must be acid-soluble; this 
type is longer-lasting and cheaper in 
the long run. Spread 1,000 pounds 
of phosphate rock and two tons of 
greensand or granite dust per acre, 
plus two tons of ground limestone. 
Disc these minerals in with manure 
and litter if you have it or with a 
heavy cover crop several weeks before 
planting grass crops. Then top dress 
yearly with manure, or sacrifice one 
cutting of hay each year if you want 
to build up the soil at the same time 
that you take off heavy stands of hay 
or graze double the usual number of 
animals. ; 

The value of really good grass crops 
is indicated by a study made at 
Rutgers on reducing grain feeding 
through the use of better roughage. 
This study states: “If New Jersey’s 
dairy cows (second highest in milk 
production in the nation) could be 
given all the high quality roughage 
they would eat they could maintain 
their present milk production with- 
out a pound of grain. Under last 
year’s prices that would have saved 
close to $12 million for the year (in 
New Jersey alone).” 
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The Cow 


Knows Best 


HEN cows turn up their noses 

at clover pasture and choose to 
go eat in a weed patch, are they 
dumb, or are they playing it smart? 
This remarkable question is an- 
swered by W. A. Albrecht of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, writing in Cap- 
per’s Weekly. 

E. M. Poirot of Lawrence County, 
Missouri, had 100 head of cattle 
which had grazed all season on a stalk- 
field, Dr. Albrecht goes on to report. 
Every time they went to water they 
broke across a grass and clover pas- 
ture to get at those weeds. They even 
ignored a field of soybeans on the 
way. 

Farmer Poirot refused to be 
bothered by his livestocks’ antic taste. 
Dr. Albrecht explains that “... He’d 
seen other strange things happen dur- 
ing his experiences in developing a 
big acreage of flat prairie . . .But as 
he watched that pasture grow taller 
and taller, he began to wonder why 
somebody didn’t write a new defini- 
tion for weeds. 

“The cornfield which was ‘laying 
out’ that season was overrun with 
what books and bulletins call weeds. 
The stand included cockleburs, net- 
tles, plantain, cheat, wild carrots, 
butter-print, wild lettuce, shepherd’s 
purse, sheep sorrel, berry vines and a 
host of others. But the cattle preferred 
them to virgin pasture, kept the 
growth cropped close. 

“Why? Poirot explains: That corn- 
field, abandoned for the summer, had 
previously been well fertilized. The 
pasture and the soybeans were grow- 
ing on land that hadn’t been ma- 
nured. 

“The cattle called those weeds good 
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pasture. They called the grass and | 
clover poor pasture. In their defini- 
tion plants that grow on poor soil 
are weeds. They have made that very 
clear many times. 

“Not so long ago, an able botanist 
listed the plants on a Western plain 
where a large herd of cattle was graz- 
ing. He reported 65 different kinds in 
the herbage and, strange as it may 
seem, not one of them was refused or 
left untouched by the cattle. On those 
more fertile, less leached soils under 
lower rainfall, the cows literally made 
a clean cut of the forage, irrespective 
of plant species. Differences in the so- 
called ‘palatability’ of the plants ac- 
cording to their names are seemingly 
unknown on those soils that are still 
rich in minerals. 

“When we talk about going from 
corn farming to grass farming to re- 
duce plowing and erosion, the cow's 
judgment of that shift should be con- 
sulted. We need to take her into the 
conference as the foremost member 
of the planning committee. She will 
vote against a mere change to another 
combination of crops. Instead, she 
will point out that erosion has in- 
creased because of declining soil fer- 
tility, and that poor soil will make 
any other crops just weeds in her 
language. She will tell us that it is 
not the system of agriculture that’s 
important to her. What she wants 
is the fertility to make any kind of 
crops fit to eat. Going to a grass agri- 
culture that will feed and not fool the 
cow calls for improvement of the soil 
fertility first and then selection of 
crop combinations later. 


“Cattle on Poirot Farms voted 
against grass agriculture because the 
bluegrass and white clover were on 
soils of low fertility. On the contrary, 
they preferred what we call weeds on 
fertilized land. Cows know their crops 
better than we do. They judge plants, 
not by pedigrees or names, nor even 
tonnage yields, but by the fertility of 
the soil under them.” 
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Stay Alive 


This Summer 


Farming is dangerous! But be 
conscious of the accident men- 
ace and you stand a good 
chance of avoiding trouble. 


NY farmer who thinks that 
mining or steel working is a 
dangerous life is pulling the wool over 
his own eyes, for farming itself re- 
sults in just as many crushed toes 
and broken backs. One M.D. by the 
name of J. H. Powers even went so 
far as to say back in 1939 (that glori- 
ous pre-Atomic age) that farming is 
the most hazardous of occupations. 
Times have changed and the job of 
the soldier is now the bloodiest, but 
the barnyard still looms as a formid- 
able death trap. More formidable 


—_—- 


Ladders left standing against buildings are 
real accident makers. They're magnets to 
children. 
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even than it was ten years ago, con- 
sidering the increase in the number 
of tractors on farms (machinery 
causes by far the most trouble). And 
another important accident factor is 
that the farmer, without special train- 
ing, has to be a jack-of-all-trades— 
planter, lumberjack, carpenter, ma- 
chinist, plumber and animal trainer. 

And to farmers, serious injury 
means more than just a trip to the 
hospital, a few weeks off the job and 
perhaps a stiff joint or a few missing 
digits. It is a serious financial blunder. 
His whole plant comes to a creaking 
halt, hay stiffens in the field and weeds 
grow in the corn. Not only does an 
accident stop current income, but it 
eats into savings. In 1939: less than 
10 per cent of farmers carried acci- 
dent insurance, and then it usually 
covered only 21 per cent of the costs. 
Considerable improvement has taken 
place since then, but most farmers 
have still not financially barricaded 
themselves against cavorting bulls, 
gnawing corn pickers and falling 
beams. 





Oiling running machinery is just about the 
quickest possible way to lose an arm. 
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It is hardly possible to underesti- 
mate the accident menace. In 1948, 
16,500 lives were lost in occupational 
accidents in the United States. Four 
thousand four hundred, over 26 per 
cent, were caused by the hazards of 
farming. And the farming death rate 
in 1948 had increased since previous 
years, while the trend is running the 
opposite way for miners and allied 
workers. 

And even as you read this the farm 
accident season (July and August) 
approaches. During the summer, hay- 
ing, the construction and repair of 
buildings and children at play add 
up to a bumper crop of accidents. 
Half of this summer’s accidents will 
occur in the barn or barnyard. Broken 
bones will account for one third of 
the injuries, and extensive lacerations, 
severing of nerves, tendons and blood 
vessels, and partial or complete ampu- 
tations will be common. 

Adequate insurance is only a par- 
tial cure for accident disaster, so the 
preventive approach to farm injury 
is the most logical. The problem is 
primarily one of education. Slogan 
memorizing (Be Careful! The Life 
You Save May Be Your Own.) helps 
some, but experience in handling the 
tools of your trade and a cautious ap- 
proach to everything mechanical and 
animal is the most important. 

Know where danger lurks on your 
farm. The tractor accounts for 30 
per cent of farm accidents caused by 
machinery, and the corn picker, corn 
shredder and the buzz saw are almost 
as villainous. Among hand tools, the 
ax causes the most trouble. Injuries 
resulting from the handling of heavy 
objects, stepping on or striking against 
sharp objects and getting in the way 
of falling trees amount to about 13 
per cent of the farm accident total. 

There is no escaping the fact that 
your farm is a dangerous place. But 
keep alert and you may stay out of 
harm’s way this summer. 
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Any open pit, well, or cistern is a possible 
death trap for children as well as adults. 





Leg breaking traps like this are found in 
many farm buildings. 





Cluttered stairs, no handrail and a pitchfork 
end up are a deadly combination. 
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“ Bugs Are a Vested Interest: 


Celeus D’Eleusis 


Does agricultural science close its eyes to organiculture 
because the poison interests control its purse strings? » 


E KNOW that crops growing in 

live soils, rich in humus, have 
something about them which repels 
disease and pests. We know that man 
and beast fed on such crops look 
better and do better than those fed 
on the produce of poor worn out 
soils. This is not exclusive knowledge 
—it is an open book to all who will 
but experiment and observe. The 
question is, why? Why is this the 
case? And, why are so many minds 
closed to the simple truth? 

During the past couple of years, 
the writer has talked with a dozen 
or so American and Canadian agri- 
cultural scientists; kindly people, 
earnest workers in their chosen vine- 
yard, owlishly wise, and all wrapped 
up in a compartmentalized lore of 
bugs, viruses, fungi, plant strains and 
erosions—a world in itself, without 
end. 

Invariably, these conversations ran 
a course. The problem was stated, 
its history sketched, objectives touch- 
ed upon, cooperation sighed for, ap- 
propriations worried over. You some- 
how got the idea, without being told, 
that science was exemplified in our 
Land Grant Colleges, Experimental 
Farms and in those foot-soldiers of 
farm liaison, the county agricultural 
agents. Without these, a couple of 
strains of wheat, non-Wallace hybrids 
and a serum or two, American agri- 
culture and modern 
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civilization 


would now have gone the way of the 
Chaldean Empire. Impressive. 

Thus ran the talks, on and on like 
a brook, until you put in a casual 
mention of the word “humus.” The 
gentlemen reach that word with a 
bit of a start, the cordiality becomes 
less warm. You gather that humus is 
a dirty word in these circles and that 
there isn’t really any good reason for 
your hanging around any longer. 

But, exuding humility, you haul 
in the name of Sir Albert Howard, 
with appropriate questions. Your 
humility is no defense. The tempera- 
ture drops, the cordiality disappears. 
Howard, you learn, is faddist, incom- 
plete, extravagant, unproved; that the 
British could be more selective in 
conferring their titles of minor nobili- 
ty. Clearly, Howard is not unknown 
in these circles. 

So, you thicken your skin and ask 
about Faulkner and his Plowman’s 
Folly. The deep freeze comes to a 
boil and, definitely, you are con- 
sidered one of the commoner sorts of 
bacteria dragged in, no doubt, by one 
of Pavlov’s dogs, and a Lysenkoist 
besides. The flame of science sputters 
and only a dozen generations of re- 
pressed desires and some hardening 
of the arteries stands between you 
and an aggravated case of assault and 
battery. If looks could kill, you would 
be boiled in oil. 

Our scholastics are in a dither, a 
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dither of their own making. They 
face, or fear they face, a barren fu- 
ture; no insecticides to test, no virus- 
es to chase, no financial grants from 
folks with poisons to sell, no appro- 
priations from a state alarmed as to 
its food supply. Perish such thoughts, 
and perish such thinkers. 

Be that as it may, the points of 
view and approach of our traditional- 
ists to this problem is more than 
amusing, it is food for thought. 
Humus is a trigger word. Howard 
calls forth prompt sheers. The mere 
mention of Faulkner brings out a 
near berserk rage. Why? Howard is 
tight in his science, Faulkner a bit 
loose. (This is no criticism, he never 
pretended to be other than a popu- 
larizer.) Yet the sneers are for the 
one, and the rage for the other. Can 
this be because Faulkner adapts the 
organic method to the mass produc- 
tion of modern commercial farming? 
His essential contribution is such that 
he will never be forgiven so long as 
test tubes clink in land grant labora- 
tories financed by grants from present 
sources. 

Generally speaking, organic soils, 
soils with optimum humus content, 
furnished the setting in which all 
land animal life had being and 
evolved into its present forms. This 
is our history. Obviously, this condi- 
tion continued until man went farm- 
ing, interfered with nature, modified 
his environment and began remodifi- 
cation of himself, a painful process. 
There is no escape from that reason- 
ing. But, it does not slam the door 
on scientific endeavor as some of our 
fearful agitated agronomists would 
seem to think. Instead, it widens the 
field and raises a multitude of un- 
answered questions, enough to keep 
our land grant folks busy for years, 
without sneers. The combinations 
which pose problems run into the 
billions. Any backyard organic stu- 
dent could specify enough in minutes 
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FER+TR-EL 


(A Complete Plant Food) 


After three years of extensive study, 
not alone at Organic Gardens, but at 
Universities and Experimental Stations, 
FER+TR—EL has_been scientifically 
proven to meet the growing demand 
for a non-chemical Plant Food. 


FER+TR—-EL 
Has in its make-up Nitrogen, Phos- 
phate, Potash, Calcium, Magnesium 
and all Trace Elements. Part of these 
elements are available at once and the 
balance becomes available as needed 
by plants. 


FER+TR-EL 


Makes for a permanent Agriculture. 
Ask for tonnage prices. 


Distributed by 


J & G Sales Company 
FULLERTON MARYLAND 


Dealers wanted. 








COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 






GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 


Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


Dept. 
W-W GRINDER CORP. wichita. Kans. 





Say: 





“J saw it advertised in 
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DISCOUNT 





when you buy two or more 
of these authoritative, 
fascinating volumes 


Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 


culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. A book about the 
inhabitants of a section of 

India who are astounding- 

ly healthy because of the 

way they raise their food. 

Full details for applying 

the Hunza methods. 263 

pp., illust. $3.00 


The Earth’s Face and Human Des- 
tiny by Dr. E. Pfeiffer. In- 
ternational authority shows 
just how we can achieve 
harmony between ourselves 
and Nature. Designates ar- 
tificial methods of agricul- 
ture. 60 illust. 182 pp. 
Was $2.75; now only $1.25 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by /. 

Horace McFarland. Horti- 

cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 

greatest champion of the 

rose. Many full-page pho- 

tos, 160 pp. $3.00 


The Pruning Book Dy Gustave L. 
Wittrock. A comprehensive 
treatment of principles and 
practices. Specific instruc- 
tions for pruning shrubs, 
fruit and shade trees. II- 


lust., 160 pp. $3.00 
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to keep them busy for a lifetime. 


For instance: 

In the adoption of strains and hy- 
brids to produce in exhausted soils, 
are we not tending to evolve our 
food strains into weeds of little or 
no food value? (Can something be 
gotten from nothing?) 


What is the moisture retaining 
power of humus in different concen- 
trations? With soil of good humus 
content, at what gradient is it neces- 
sary to use consour practices to pre- 
vent washing? 

Is there a relationship between 
naturally poor or exhausted soils and 
the reproductive problem now affect- 
ing our dairy herds in eastern fluid 
shed regions? 

What is the action, behavior and 
percentage content of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere over heavy humus 
soils? Has this anything to do with 
the presence, or absence, of insects 
and other pests? 


What is the relative degree of 
atomic activity in the plant and ani- 
mal residues in humus soils and 
sterile soils? What is the effect on 
plant and insect life? 

Does the manure of different 
breeds of animals contain different 
varieties of bacteria? If so, is the bac- 
teria life of the soil affected? What 
is the effect on life and health when 
one breed maintains exclusive posses- 
sion of land for long periods of time? 
On the life of the soil? Will soil repel 
attempts of exclusive breed use? 

What heat is generated in soil at 
different seasons by decaying vege- 
table matter? 

Is there a varying growing season— 
killing frost to killing frost—in humus 
and sterile soils? 

What is the relationship of mois- 
ture content and workability of soils 
to varying humus content? 

Soil fertility is one of the most 
(some people, whose opinions are 
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not to be passed over lightly, say it is 
the most) important problem facing 
the human race. Educability, health 
and even survival are involved. In the 
field of soil fertility, the organic 
school makes claims and poses prob- 
lems. Our land grant colleges, and 
other publicly financed agricultural 
institutions, are equipped, and have 
the personnel, to explore these claims 
and problems to the limits of our 
present science frontiers. There is a 
crying need for action. But, the atti- 
tudes, the reaction, ‘of our soil and 
plant scientists is strictly scholastic. 
In this day, the conclusion is ines- 
capable, our scientists know the facts 
of life—bugs are a vested interest. 





Educating South China 


(Continued from page 19) 


place of cultivation, 2. It will im- 
mediately stop erosion, 3. It will in- 
crease infiltration of rainwater into 
the soil, 4. It will feed desirable soil 
organisms, 5. On decomposition it 
will add plant nutrients to the soil. 
The Good Grazing Grasses: 1. Can 
produce more livestock for increased 
food production, 2. More livestock 
will produce more bones, the princi- 
pal source of urgently needed phos- 
phorus.” 

This scroll was graciously received 
by the Minister of Agriculture. The 
editor of the leading Chinese farm 
paper not only gave it front page 
space but began practicing it on his 
own farm. He was surprised to find 
so much waste grass that could be 
used for mulch. The horticulturist 
of the Ministry of Agriculture said he 
would use mulch culture in his or- 
chards. Thus it began, at least, to 
take hold. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


at lower cost 


GRAN-I-MEAL 


A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 


Produced by one of America’s larg- 
est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
can be shipped in carloads, bulk 
or packed in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 
GRAN-I-MEAL can also be supplied 
through your feed dealer or feed 
mill. Write us today for price on 
your requirements. 


Ask your dealer to supply you. 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GRAN-I-MEAL 


Silica (Si O,) 72.9 
Alumina (Al, O,) 15.5 
Iron Sesquioxide (Fe, O,) 1.6 
Lime (Ca O) 1.3 
Magnesia (MG O) 0.2 
Potash (K, 0) 2.8 
Soda (Na, Oo} 46 
TRACE ELEMENTS 

Copper Gallium 
Lead Vanadium 
Manganese Titanium 
Barium Zirconium 


Strontium 


NORTH CAROLINA 
GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 
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RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


Here it is—in an- 
swer to many, many 
requests, the Riteway 
complete combustion 
furnace. he w 

burning furnace with 
efficiency, 


presto! 24 hours of 
healthful, uniform 
room temperature. 

Write for free felder 














RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








GRASS CATTLE 


Feeder Angus and Hereford Steers and Heifers, 


arriving weekly. Also large selection good state Year- 


ling 


0. V. DOELL, 


Dairy Heifers and Grass Calves. 
One Head Or A Carload. 
East Lake Rd., 








Canandalgua, WN. Y. 








* “Playing the Game” with Poultry , 


Thomas E. Johnston 


Gain all the economic advantages of spirited competition 
by treating your poultry business as a game with a goal. 


HEN rural sages and sooth- 

sayers gather around the village 
crossroads store and the hot stove 
league is in session, some member is 
likely to recount experiences gained 
in the “chicken game.” 

There’s merit in this gaming point 
of view. Making a game out of the 
chicken business may transform daily 
tasks from dull routine into steps by 
which you can win an important vic- 
tory. 

When you start a brood of 250 
baby chicks in a 10 by 12 colony- 
type brooder house, you set goals for 
yourself, or for them, and tally the 
score at three months, at six months, 
and at one year. Two hundred and 
fifty represents an ideal number to 
start together, as they fit the con- 
venient sized 10 ft. by 12 ft. colony- 
type house and form an efficient sized 
family group in terms of work and 
care expended. 

The ages of three months, six 
months, and one year represent mile- 
stones in the lives of the chicks, and 
are natural periods at which to check 
your performance as a poultryman. 
At three months pullets and cocker- 
els will have been separated, the 
cockerels to become roosters, roasters 
or capons, the pullets to range on 
clean ground to build the frame and 
constitution of layers. At six months 
pullets should be well started in egg 
production and beginning to hit 
their mature stride. A year after 
hatching will be an appropriate time 
for totalling accounts and deciding 
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which of the layers to carry into an- 
other year of production. 


Adopting Rules and Guides 

As a player you should determine 
for yourself what your goals should 
be. The rules you adopt should act 
as guides along the way, and you 
should fix a time to check up, tally 
your score, confess which of the rules 
you have violated and judge how 
much your errors have detracted 
from the final result. 

Suppose, starting with 250 chicks, 
you take as your goal that you want 
245 of them alive and healthy at the 
age of three months. You may object 
to this as an impossible goal and 
that you’d lose interest in the game 
because you couldn’t win. You’d be 
sure to lose more than five chicks by 
some unforeseen accident even under 
the best regulated conditions. Per- 
haps you would. This suggested goal, 
however, is meant to be similar to par 
on the golf course. Probably you 
don’t expect to break par the first 
time you play, but you keep tallying 
the score in relation to par. 

The first season, when you admit 
you’re a duffer and so put an extra 
amount of care and effort into rais- 
ing your chicks, you may score 220 or 
better. That extra interest of the 
beginner, when he really cleans 
water fountains every day and pro- 
vides enough space for every chick 
at the feeder, adds up to a lot more 
than “beginner’s luck.” In the follow- 
ing years when the glamour wears off 
the business and you have to guard 
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carefully against neglecting the vital 
details of feed, water, heat, ventila- 
tion, light and cleanliness (the things 
everybody knows), a good scoring sys- 
tem will pay full dividends. By the 
fifth year when your score climbs 
into the 240’s and stays there, you're 
in the expert class. 


Rules for the Brooding Period 


Housing and space: Set house for 
best exposure to sun—south or south- 
east. 

Put 250 chicks in a 10 by 12 house. 
Avoid the delusion that they appear 
lonesome and need a hundred or 
more companions. In a few weeks 
250 will be crowding the house. 

Cover litter with heavy paper, giv- 
ing chicks a few days to learn the 
difference between starting mash and 
litter. 

Devise a guard at each corner of 
the house to prevent crowding and 
smothering rey 

Temperature: Start with a temper- 
ature of 90-95 degrees F. at the edge 
of the hover of the fuel-burning 
brooder. 

Effect gradual reduction of tem- 
perature to 80-85 degrees F. at end 
of second week and 60-65 degrees at 
sixth week. 

Feed and feeder space: Begin with 
starting mash in feeders before chicks 
all the time. 

Allow one inch of space at the 
feeder for each chick at the start. 
This space should be doubled by the 
time chicks are six weeks old. 

Make change to growing mash 
gradually at six weeks of age. 

Start feeding cracked grains, such 
as a mixture of cracked corn and 
wheat to make up one quarter of the 
daily food intake, at eight weeks of 
age. 

Water and water fountains: Pro- 
vide one 2-quart water fountain for 
every fifty chicks at the start. Give 
them water with the chill taken off. 
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e / SOIL TEST 
LMpleX’ outer 
Designed for the smaller grower, it 
contains 100 tests for each of & 
important soll elements plus tissue 
tests. Full directions and charts $16; 
The Complete SIMPLEX SOIL TEST 
OUTFIT $36; The Junior SIMPLEX 
SOIL TEST OUTFIT $25; The Home 

SIMPLEX SOIL TESTER $6.50. 


Write for detailed information and 
catalog. All Prices FOB Cleveland— 
cl Prices Subject to Change 


Mn THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. ©. Box 2742-Y Cleveland ii, 0. 
a nn 
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iy} Used by leading mole con- 
trol specialists, The safe, 
sure way. Can't poison soil. 
Miwa Bayes your earthworms. 
Works in any type of soil. Single traps, at 
dealers or direct, $2.85 postpaid FREE— 
Mole control pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, 
R.B No. 1, Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 








Data on ms Best nip 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit ones 
c 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 
C. Gifford. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. ° . $1.00 

TREE CROPS by J. Russell ‘Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food 

75¢ 


Total value $2.40 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet ry pay 
ONLY $1.90, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 
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FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE. ACTUMUS 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaeeee 
The simplest way of applying the 100% or- 
ganic method and it is fool-proof. On grow- 
ing crops apply ACTUMUS in liquid solution 
from drums or barrels from a truck or thru 
the irrigation system. This will boost the 
crops and all organic materials in the soil. 
For 2nd crops or later sowings and plantings 
spread dry ACTUMUS along grooves. Place 
seeds or plants right on it before covering 
with soil. If soil is dry, water with a solu- 
tion of ACTUMUS. Odorless. Cannot burn. 
ACTUMUS ail by itself is sufficient. No 
other materials needed. Try it and convince 
yourself. 

Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeae 


Vg-lb—$1.25, %-ib—$2.25, 1-Ib—$4.25, 
5-lb—$17.50 postpaid. Im BULK 20-ib—$48, 
100-ib—$200. Bulk discounts to Com- 


mercial Growers G Farmers. Write for free 
information 


ORGANIC SUPPLIES 


POB 820 Bases Mass. 


FOREIGN ‘PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 


Distributors’ enquiries invited 


WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


NOW IN SECOND EDITION 
complete story of farming 


with earthworms 

CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don't 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad? ; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or * garden: Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Ac'd 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. . 

—_ that will save you money. Send Dollar 
ill to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 














$1 BOOKS $1 





ADD THEM TO YOUR LIBRARY! 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS by M. C. Rayner. 
Reveals one of the most remarkable associations 


in Nature. Will help vou to understand garden- 
ing better. Illus., 122 pp. Formerly $2.50, 
now only $1.00. 

THE ORGANIC FRONT by J. 1. Rodale. Mis- 
cellaneous writings on organiculture and its 
implications which, because of their extreme 
importance, should not be neglected. 200 pp. 


Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00. 

THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET by Louise E. 
Howard. Shows that the study of life’s cycle 
as a whole leads inevitably to a reformed agri- 
culture for the health of the community. 260 
pp. Formerly $3.00, now only $1.00, 
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Double the water fountain space 
by the age of six weeks. 

Clean and disinfect water fountains 
every day. 

Ventilation and humidity: The 
house should be equipped with a 
ventilating flue attached to a weather 
vane so that it’s opening turns away 
from the wind. 

If air inside the house becomes dry, 
keep an open pan of water on the 
brooder stove. 

Internal arrangement of house: Set 
feeders to get maximum light from 
all sides. 

Set water fountains between hover 
and feeders so chicks will drink going 
to and coming from feed. 

Allow no wet spots in litter by 
spilling of drinking fountains or 
other causes. 

Train chicks to roost by the fifth 
week by providing them roosts, first 
on the floor and gradually raising 
them to a height of fifteen inches. 

These rules are recognized as prac- 
tices in chick raising which go far in 
preventing losses. and promoting 
health in the flock of growing chicks. 
At the end of the brooding stage 
pullets and cockerels go into a devel- 
oping period for which the poultry- 
man will need to set a new goal for 
himself and for them. 

A game means competition and 
the possibility of winning or losing. 
Although competition means over- 
coming some form of opposition, it 
does not always imply the defeat of 
a human competitor. 

Competition for material — prizes 
and profits sometimes degenerates into 
cut-throat robbery. Farmers sometimes 
become too. deeply engrossed in ma- 
chines, artifices, and profit-and-loss 
accounts. Yet the goal of life and 
health remains as an_ ever-present 
challenge. A great contribution of the 
organic method to the practice of 
farming lies in its furthering and 
shaping of this natural point of view. 
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With the Editor 


(Continued from page 13) 


of lateral outflow through the un- 
frozen soil. 

“Belotelkin (1941) found a maxi- 
mum frost penetration of 15 inches 
in an open field at Gale River during 
the winter of 1939-40. This depth 
persisted until the end of snow melt. 
In contrast, the maximum frost in a 
hardwood forest was about 5 inches, 
which was reduced to about 1 inch 
toward the beginning of the spring 
melt period. 

“In a Forest Service office report, 
Dr. C. H. Diebold points out that six 
of the 16 stations at East Homer and 
Arnot, N. Y., which had frost in the 
ground during February remained 
frozen during most or all of the 13- 
day flood period from March 28 to 
April 10, 1940. All of these were in 
the open. He also pointed out that 
on a wind-swept hill farm the open 
ground generally remained frozen 
through all the flood period. Depths 
of frozen ground in excess of 25 inches 
were prevalent. At the end of the 
flood period the surface soil was thaw- 
ed out only to a depth of several 
inches. No frost was in the soil of 
forest areas. 

“A relation between the humus con- 
tent of the soil and frost persistence 
is believed to exist. 

“Vegetation plays an important role 
in determining soil-frost character- 
istics. The authors have believed that 
possibly the greatest influence is that 
exerted by the decomposing organic 
matter, but a recent study by Ander- 
son (1947) suggests that the cover 
itself may be exceedingly important 
in delaying frost. Thus he found that 
freezing in bare soil began at 31.3 de- 
grees, and under a light grass at 29 
degrees. Freezing did not take place 
within a dense brush cover. 

“Woodlands in which the humic 
material is seriously disturbed and 
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,*$ ¢ $F$ $f 
GET RICH 
© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B. Cc. A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as litle as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated com- 
mess containing a multitude of soil 
acteria developed specifically for the 
rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 

e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 
HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones . phosphate rock , bacteria 
e minerals , trace elements , vitamins 
e peat base (all blended to give you the 
BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORCANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-5 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 
units of B. C. A I've checked below: 


[) ¢ unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

(1 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
CO 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
[) 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


Free information on dealership. 
enough for 2 to | ton of compost. 


Each unit is 


Name 


Address . 


Name of 
Se eee 
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Prevention 
magazine 


DON’T miss the special Polio 
issue of J.I. Rodale’s new health 
magazine. 


Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 


vears, $5, three years $7, five years 
$10.50 You need send no money 
—jot your choice on a_ postcard 
and you will be billed. Write to 
Prevention, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 

















DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Seeds. Price One Dollar per pound, postpaid. Send 
check or money order (No stamps please). Descriptive 
folder of this vitamin rich food and soll, improving plant 
mailed with each order. 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 


P. 0. Box 160! Cincinnati |, Ohio 








Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 


STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 
For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG, Abington, Mass. 








.. fine pruning shears 
Write for. big, FREE catal 


CORONA 


CLIPPER COMPANY 
CORONA, CALIFORNIA 











woodlands on poorly drained soils 
may exhibit frost characteristics sim- 
ilar to those observed in open areas. 
When the ground is blanketed by 
snow prior to soil freezing, frost pene- 
tration will either be prevented or 
materially reduced. 

“In 1929, MacKinney reported that 
during winter rain and thaws, the 
water soaked into the litter-covered 
forest soil. From the bare areas the 
water ran off due to the non-porous 
character of the frozen soil. 

“Unpublished data of the Soil Con- 
servation Service from Cohocton, New 
York, lend further evidence on the 
contribution of frozen soil to run-off. 
In 1941, the run-off from 3 small cul- 
tivated watersheds was directly related 
to the extent of the frost in the soil. 
Thus in one drainage where only 25 
per cent of the area contained frost 
during the melt period, the run-off 
amounted to only 12 per cent of the 
available water. Where the frost was 
found on 93 per cent of the area, the 
run-off was 53 per cent. Thus the 
presence of frost over extensive areas 
in a small drainage increased the run- 
off from 3 to 4 times. 

“These findings also suggest that 
certain assertions and beliefs so fre- 
quently encountered are largely er- 
roneous. For example, we often hear 
that heavy rains on deep snow on 
frozen ground are the common cause 
of floods. Some reason that because 
some soil may be frozen, all ground 
is frozen when thaws come: others 
believe that all frozen soil inhibits 
the entrance of water. Such ideas in 
wide circulation today indicate how 
willingly many are misled when their 
experience is limited to casual obser- 
vations. 

“The investigations reported upon 
as to the relations of soils and cover 
to frost in the soil are far from com- 
plete. They do stress the need of many 
others before hydrologists can fully 
explain some of the phenomena as- 
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sociated with winter run-off. Because 
the soil frost problem is so largely a 
soils problem, hydrologists should 
prevail upon soils men to investigate 
the phenomena more fully.” 

Very little comment is needed, as 
the report shows conclusively that the 
nature and extent of ice and frost 
in the ground depends upon the 
amount of organic matter which it 
contains. The organic farmer, there- 
fore, is very well situated in regard to 
having a soil that contains enough 
humus to retard much formation of 
ice. Thus he has less run-off of water 
and his land thaws out much earlier 
in the spring, both features being a 
tremendous edge over his chemical 
fertilizing neighbors, especially over 
the long-pull. Studies now should be 
made on the effect of chemical fer- 
tilizers used in the soil on freezing 
and ice formation. 

An important observation that can 
be made is that land should not be 
plowed in the fall and left bare over 
the winter. It will tend to form ice 
deeper and more concrete. Keep a 
vegetative cover over the soil in this 
period. This also prevents some kil- 
ling of earthworms due to freezing. 

With regard to the last statement 
quoted, that, “hydrologists should 
prevail upon soils men to investigate 
the phenomena more fully,” let them 
not overlook a study of the organic 
method of farming. And to those who 
wish to practice the organic method, 
let me say, that green manure crops 
alone are not sufficient to maintain, 
let alone to build the organic matter 
content of the soil. The farmer must 
seek beyond the confines of his own 
farm to secure organic wastes such as 
corncobs, spoiled hay, leaves, brew- 
ery wastes, sea-weed if he is near a 
large body of water, and hundreds of 
other kinds of residue organic mat- 
ter which are to be had free for the 
hauling. Their value to him in 
dozens of ways are incalculable. 
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Connection and R. L. Loggins Patented Shield—$15.00 


Range from © degrees to 220 degrees Fahrenheit 














Wood’s Hot-Seed Thermometers with Two Connections—Also Furnished with Loggins Shield 





Wood’s Hot-Seed Thermometer with Point, 


FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 


Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 





Atlanta 1, Georgia 











Do you need a good multiple vitamin Formula? If 
so get the ORCANIC MINERAL—Natural Vita- 
min Kind. If you make efforts to eat only nat- 
ural non-synthetic, unprocessed foods... go ALL 
THE WAY! Stop using synthetic vitamins and 
start using 


/ Complotte {®) 





NATURAL ond ORGANIC 
Vitomin and Minerol Tablets 


Contains a superior yeast for B complex Vitamins and 
Trace Vitamins; Bone Asi for Calcium, tron, Fluorine, 
Copper and other Trace Minerals; plus adequate potencies 
of Vitamins A, D, B-12, all natural. 

60 tablets $2.50; 100—$3.90; 300—$9.90 


At health food stores or postpaid direct 


SCHIFF BIO Jersey no oo. J. 














‘Feather Fertilizer , 


Jack Van Clute 


The U. S. D. A. has just developed a process that makes 
possible the processing and transportation of a feather fertilizer. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Char- 
les F. Brannan has been carica- 
tured as trying to produce rabbits 
from a hat, but just recently his de- 
partment came up with something of 
definite, practical interest to the or- 
ganiculturist — the conversion of an- 
other farm waste into an organic 
fertilizer. 

Over a hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of feathers are wasted on poultry 
farms and at dressing plants every 
year. Recently, Brannan asked his 
Western Regional Research labora- 
tory at Albany, California to try to 
find some way to make use of this by- 
product. 

Of course, it is possible to use or- 
dinary, unprocessed feathers as a 
mulch. In fact, they are probably 
most valuable when put in the soil 
fresh. 

However, sometimes vast amounts 
of feathers accumulate in one place, 
and transportation problems make it 
difficult to get the wet, decomposing 
feathers out to the farms where they 
belong. In those cases, it is necessary 
to compact the feathers and make 
them easy to handle. 

The USDA laboratory made tests 
cooking dry, wet and decomposed 
feathers under live steam pressure for 
varying periods. Ultimately, decom- 
posed feather processing was aban- 
doned because of gummed machin- 
ery and too low nitrogen content. 
But finally the processing of both 
dry and wet feathers proved practical. 
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This is what the researchers learned: 

Feathers should be subjected to 
live steam in cookers with agitating 
paddles for periods of from 30 to 60 
minutes. Next the steam should be 
exhausted and the treated feathers 
transferred to rotary drying equip- 
ment where they can be dried to a 
moisture content of 8 to 12 per cent. 
The weight of this mass is from 52 
to 60 pounds per cubic foot. This 
is a dry, friable material which either 
a grist or hammer mill easily reduces 
to a meal or powder for packaging 
in multi-wall paper bags. 

The total cost of feather processing, 
including cooking, drying and pack- 
aging is about 34 dollars per ton. 
Nitrogen content of the product is 
from 12.1 to 13.6 per cent, indicating 
that it is a valuable organic fertilizer. 

In general the nitrogen content of 
organic fertilizers brings about twice 
the price of inorganic fertilizer nitro- 
gen. Therefore, on the current ferti- 
lizer market the feather product 
would bring a price of about 60 dol- 
lars per ton, depending on nitrogen 
content and locality of sale. That is 
a net profit of about 26 dollars per 
ton on an organic fertilizer product 
which has been going to waste. 

One unique feature of the process 
is that live steam is used directly on 
feathers under pressure. Either dry 
or wet feathers can be processed in 
about the same length of time, but 
because of smaller volume wet 
feathers direct from pickers are more 
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convenient. Dirt in the raw material 
appears in the final product but does 
not affect processing. 

Since processing decomposed feath- 
ers is not practical, feathers should 
not be left in piles longer than three 
or four days. During the cooking 
period there is but negligible loss of 
product through volatilization, such 
being confined to small amounts of 
nitrogen and sulphur. 

There is also a possibility that this 
feather product can be used as a feed 
component because it is relatively 
high in arginine, one of the amino 
acids considered essential in poultry 
food. However, such use ultimately 
depends on extensive feeding studies 
based on samples prepared under 
various conditions. 

Encouraged by practical results of 
the experiment and the interest 
shown by operators of poultry dress- 
ing plants, the USDA has prepared 
a prospectus on cost of equipment 
and plant possibilities. Estimated cost 
of a reduction plant, exclusive of land 
price but including receiving and 
storing feathers, processing and pack- 
aging is placed at $50,000. Inasmuch 
as seasonal fluctuations in production 
generally prevail at most poultry es- 
tablishments, it is estimated that a 
self-contained plant will process the 
equivalent of 10 tons of dry feathers 
daily during four months of the year, 
and the equivalent of five tons daily 
the remaining eight months, or about 
2,400 tons annually. On this basis 
one year’s operation Should pay the 
cost of equipment. 





Small Onion Sets Are Best 

When you have to choose between 
large and small onion sets, take the 
small ones, one-half and three-quarters 
inch in diameter. Large sets are ac- 
tually small onions. Instead of form- 
ing a larger bulb, it will send up a 
seed stalk when planted. 
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* FOR HOME USE. 


@ Patented Zymoth- ~ inal 
ermic composters. 


@ Compogerm for 
treating composters 
and composts. 


@ Patented digestors 
for disposal of large 
quantities of organic 
waste, in operation 
since 1929 for dis- 
posal of garbage and 
sludges and all forms 
of organic waste by 
continuous flow. 


@ Depuration bacte- 
ria for use in patent- 
ed continuous flow 
Thomas digestors. 











@ Composite cultures 
of soil bacteria for im- 
proving compost and 
all forms of organic 
fertilizer. 


@ Organo, complete 
organic fertilizer by R 
the package, bag, ton, or carload, delivered 
from plants in New Jersey, Virginia and Texas. 
Also colloidal and rock phosphate. 

@ Digestors successfully operated both here 
and abroad. In Australia with unassorted gar- 
bage. In France and Africa with garbage and 
fruit wastes. 

@ Makers of compost since 1912, and all forms 
of soil improving bacteria since 1905. 

@ Non-exclusive rights or Franchises granted 
for cities or states in open territory. 

“We also make a complete organic food called 
Chlorovim, containing protein richer than in 
meat; high in vitamins and organic minerals. 


MAKES POOR FOOD COOD FooD.” 
EARP-THOMAS Laboratories 


Hampton New jersey 











6 Wonderful Little Books on 
Vegetables - Berries - Herbs 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
CARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Profitable secrets 
for present-day gardeners. ‘ $1.00 
THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. 3 80c 
THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


Total value $5.05 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $4, a saving of 20%! 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 
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Booklets for a Green Thumb 
and Four Green Fingers 


LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. . $1.00 


EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 


ANIMALS AND THE CARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the garden. J 35¢ 

LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributors of this great horticul- 
tural pioneer. ‘ . Se 


Total value $2.65 


BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $2.10, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 
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Gardening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and be 
ready for summer gardening. A year’s 
subscription is $3, two years $5, three 
years $7, five years $10.50. Send no 
money—jot your choice on a postcard 
and you will be billed. Write to Organic 
Gardening, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 














NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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Hunger Signs in Crops, Revised 
Edition, prepared by a group of 
19 agronomists, published by the 
American Society of Agronomy and 
the National Fertilizer Association, 


Washington, D. C. Price $4.50. 


Perhaps you are wondering why 
we are paying any attention to a pub- 
lication of the American Fertilizer 
Association, the most fervent booster 
of chemicals-in-agriculture. The rea- 
son is that in this one case, isolated 
though it is, a publication of theirs 
can also be of use to farmers who 
chemicals. The primary pur- 
pose of Hunger Signs in Crops is to 
help in the diagnosis of soil troubles. 
How you cure the deficiencies that 
this book helps you to find depends 
on your own personal policies. 

Hunger Signs in Crops used to sell 
for $2.50, and at that price it was a 
real bargain. It is doubtful if the 
publishers made a profit on it. Its 
numerous black and white and color 
photos and its broad coverage of the 
deficiency field make it even worth 
the higher price. 

One important thing to remember 
though is that it is pointless to try 
to pin down specific minor nutrient 
deficiencies in ydur soils. It is too 
ticklish to try to add just so many 
parts per million of boron to a five 
acre field, for example. The best way 
to solve your soil problems is to add 
all nutrients at once by applying a 
balanced mixture of organic matter 
and ground rocks, most of which con- 
tain a fine balance of the minor ele- 
ments. 

(For a few pointers on reading 
hunger signs, turn to page 25.) 
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Memos To Farmers 


Industry and Agricultural 
Science Don’t Mix 

The other day the top of my pile 
of mail was graced by the most ap- 
pealing experiment station bulletin 
with the nice title Wood Waste in 
Ohio. Oh boy, I thought! Here’s 
where we get some new ideas and 
perhaps even some experimental data 
about using sawdust and wood waste 
as fertilizer. God knows the soil needs 
the stuff. 

But I glanced through the whole 
thing and found not a whit about 
wood as fertilizer. I even read the 
Conclusion word for word, and all 


they spoke about was using wood 
waste for paper, wallboard, plastics 
and molasses. I had uncovered a con- 
certed crusade to take wood waste 
away from the soil, the place where 
it was needed most. Why should the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion be working in favor of the lum- 
bering interests instead of the farm- 
er, who really needs their help? 


The answer was not long in coming. 
On the inside of the front cover I 
noticed this satement: ‘The author 
wishes to acknowledge the grant-in- 
aid received from the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co. of Canton, 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 
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Phone 70 











Get Your Neighbor Doing It! 


Start Others on the Road to 





Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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North Carolina, to aid in the financ- 
ing of this study.” 

I sincerely hope that not many 
farmers in-Ohio will be lead astray 


by their own experiment station 
which was encouraged to give a taint- 
ed picture of an extremely important 
subject by an out-of-state firm. Agri- 
cultural science should work inde- 
pendently of industry. 

But the most important thing is 
to use all the sawdust and wood 
waste you can get as fertilizer. The 
land is hungering for it. 


Undersea Rock Phosphate 
Is Powerful Plant Food 


An additional bit of proof empha- 
sizing the plant food potentialities of 
rock phosphate is brought to light 
in this item from the Outdoors 
column in the Newark News: 


“The red tides that destroyed mil- 
lions of fish along the Florida coast 
in 1947 are swirling in the Gulf of 
Mexico again. They are reported in 
the lower gulf, several hundreds of 
miles from Florida. 

“This strange phenomenon first ap- 
peared off Clearwater in the Summer 
of that year. Millions of dead fish 
were found in the _ reddish-tinged 
waters, and coast inhabitants suffered 
sneezing and nausea. There was much 
speculation as to the cause. Some 
thought that munitions allegedly 
dumped into the gulf had released 
poisonous chemicals. Others thought 
that a submarine earthquake of ter- 
rific proportions might have loosed 
minerals that caused the disturbance. 

“Finally the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice solved the mystery. It determined 
that the gulf had become unusually 
rich in phosphorus, equaling about 
340,000 pounds of commercial-type 
phosphate fertilizer per square mile. 
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This fertilizer had caused the micro- 
scopic marine organism, the reddish 
vegetable plankton gymnodinium, to 
reproduce in great numbers. These 
tiny marine plants released in the 
water a deadly toxin the chemical 
composition of which is still un- 
known. This toxin killed the fish. 
“These strange red tides have been 
noted in various parts of the world 
since 1932. Those in 1947 were finally 
broken up by a hurricane.” 


Spray Blinds Animals 


No matter how you look at it, 
spraying just causes trouble. That’s 
the lesson taught by this news item 
from the Bozeman (Montana) Chron- 
icle: 

“Perry Hanson, Ashland district 
rancher, says he thinks a chemical he 
sprayed on his cattle to kill grubs 
blinded at least 59 of the animals. 

“He said the spray was made by an 
insecticide company and that a veter- 
inarian employed by the firm blames 
the blinding on an acid in the solu- 
tion. 

“Hanson said 50 calves and nine 
cows were blinded in both eyes and 
many more lost the sight of one eye. 
He added it is hard to get the blind- 
ed cows to cat and said he may not be 
able to market them.” 


Wheat Warning 


The March issue of Science Digest 
carried this dire-sounding note for 
wheat growers: 


“A severe epidemic of wheat stem 
rust menaces the whole American 
wheat crop of 1951. This was stated 
to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Dr. Elvin 
C. Stakman of the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Stakman is a world 
authority on plant diseases. 
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“This fungus—known as race 15 B 
stem rust—can cause a wheat field to 
have an almost complete crop failure. 
The disease exploded in North Dako- 
ta and northwest Minnesota in Dur- 
ham wheat never before affected, and 
ruined 25 per cent of the crop there 
last year. Then it invaded vast fields 
farther south, getting into Texas 
and probably invading Mexico. In 
these southern climates it can winter 
successfully and the winds of this 
year will be able to spread it aerially 
to the great wheat areas northward 
where it could race through the 
green fields like devastating biologi- 
cal fire. 

“The extreme seriousness of the 
new wheat rust invasion lies in the 
fact that it affects all kinds of bread 
and macaroni wheats, used for our 
cake, cracker and all other bread- 
stuffs. 

“Through years of laborious wheat 
breeding and selection, Dr. Stakman 
and other agricultural scientists had 
been able to make possible wheats 
that were wonderfully resistant to the 
kinds of rust diseases that have been 
most prevalent in the past. 

“However, they knew that poten- 
tially dangerous fungus diseases lurk- 
ed undercover, likely to flame disas- 
trously at any time. One of these 
previously unimportant rusts is the 
present saboteur.” 


Seven Cows Killed 
By Nitrogen Fertilizer 


Last January Frank Kohout, Jr., of 
Hartley, Delaware called to his 12 
cows at five in the morning. Only 
six came in to be milked. Kahout 
found the others stretched out dead 
in his pasture. 

At first veterinarians thought the 
cows had been killed by an outbreak 
of anthrax. Acting on that assump- 
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Golden Chip Flaked 
Brewers Yeast 


with A.P.F. Vitamin B-12 


Ask for this delicious GOLDEN FLAKE YEAST. 
It is derived from genuine Brewing opera- 
tions, dried from yeast fed on malt, hops 
and bariey (whole, of course.) Superior to 
primary yeasts grown on ammonia salts for 
their nitrogen. Schiff Bio Brand Brewer's 
Yeast is fortified with extra vitamin B-12, 
the A. P. F. factor which makes its protein 
more available and biologically more nutri- 
tive. 8 oz. jars 75¢; 1 Ib. $1.25 postpaid. 





OTHER ORGANIC 


Food Specialties 


PREVENT nutritional deficiencies which may 
lead to ill health, premature ageing or, as 
in case of children, retarded development. 
One or more of these foods may be in- 
corporated in your daily diet to great ad- 
vantages at reasonable cost. If your health 
food stores do not have these, will send 
postpaid direct: 


Sunflower seeds, org., hulled 1 tb. $1.00 
The unhulled kind, 20 oz. $1.—postpaid 


Bone Ash tabs, (edible) 100 at $1; 1000 $6. 


An excellent source of calcium. .made more 
assimilable by the addition of vitamin D plus 
a good source of other bone minerals includ- 
ing the now famous FLUORINE. 





BREWER’S Yeast Tablets, 1000 2gm, $1.75 
Kelp and Yeast tabs, 1000 at only $2.95 
1000 Parsley-Garlic tablets, coated $3.00 
Mono-Ammo-Glutamate SEASONING $1.00 
(Salt-Free for Low Sodium Diet) 


SCHIFF BIO BRANDS 


Jersey City 3, Dept. F5, New Jersey 














Hyper-Humus 


(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 





Surface composted to provide the perfect growing 
medium. Sold in convenient moisture-sealed bags. 
For seed flats, window boxes, flower and vegetable 
gardens, lawns, ete. 


For sale at your garden supply 
dealer. 
Box B 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., Newton, N. J. 
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List your organic foods FREE in the 








If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 








Investment Opportunity 


Do You Want An Active Part In 
The Rapidly Mushrooming 
Organic - Gardening 
Supply Business? 


A principal of one of the leading manufac- 
turers of gardening supplies is being forced 
to retire because of ill health. His majority 
interest is available to the right person or 
group—or to a company if it is in a posi- 
tion to guarantee continuance of the business 
on the same high plane as now. Reply in 
confidence to 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Box MA, 46 S. West St. Allentown, Pa. 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer 














tion, they inoculated the other six 
cows for anthrax. 

However, a post mortem showed 
that the animals had died of nitrogen 
poisoning. A little investigating ex- 
posed a knot hole in the wall of a 
storage building through which the 
afflicted cows had licked at a bag of 
nitrate of soda. 

Even an organic farmer has lots of 
things to worry about. But the hand- 
ling of the multitudinous chemical 
sprays and fertilizers is causing more 
and more trouble every year—and 
that’s one worry the organic farmer 
doesn’t have. 


R. R. 


Use Paint to Indicate 
Danger Spots on Farm 


Farmers can profit by borrowing 
a leaf from industry’s book when it 
comes to making farm buildings and 
equipment safer to be around. 

Use of paint to designate areas 
within buildings or parts on machines 
which are dangerous. Industry has 
for a long time used different colored 
paint to make its plants safer places 
for workers as well as to improve the 
efficiency of workers. 

Bright yellow is used to make ob- 
jects highly visible—objects or parts 
of machines that workers use and 
take hold of in operating the equip- 


Name 


Sibacite to-day! 
The . 
Organic Farmer 


Gentlemen: Put me down for g subscription for 


l1Year$30 2Years$50 3Years$70 5 Years $10.500 
Lifetime Subscription $35 O 





and send me a bill. 





Address 








seeeeesssesCUT OUT AND MAIL TO THE ORCANIC FARMER, Box F-5, EMMAUS, PA.:sesccesaes 
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ment. Examples of things to paint 
bright yellow on the farm include the 
gear shift knob, brake handle and 
clutch pedal on a tractor, the crank 
or adjusting lever on an electric weld- 
er, adjusting screw on a power saw 
and handles on other power tools in 
the shop. 

To indicate a striking or bumping 
hazard, use yellow interspersed with 
black stripes running either horizon- 
tally or at an angle. A little of this 
paint would save a good many acci- 
dents caused by bumping into the 
end stanchion in a barn; center posts 
in machine sheds, cattle sheds and 
other buildings; corners of doors 
which a farmer has to go around 
when doing chores; steps in outdoor 
buildings and raised sills in barn 
doors. 

Bright orange is used to alert a 
person to danger. Places where it 
could be used include drawbar hitch- 
es on tractors, in stripes alongside of 
snapping rolls on cornpickers, in 
bands around power saws, and 
around electric switches or wall re- 
ceptacles. 

Light green designates a_ safety 
zone. First aid kits and medicine 
cabinets in farm buildings should be 
painted this color. 

A rich, bright red should be used 
only on fire protection equipment. 
Fire extinguishers and other items 
used to fight fires on the farm are 
some of the things to paint bright 
red. Stripes or circles of red may be 
painted around ladders and_ hoses 
used only for fire protection. 
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@ HOLDS MOISTURE 
@ SMOTHERS WEEDS 


ELIMINATES NEED 
for CULTIVATION 


Whether it RAINS or SHINES your garden y 
will always benefit with MUL-Tex, the 
non-absorptive buckwheat. hull mulch. a 
Ideal on flower beds, gardens, roses, etc. 
Dark brown color gives rich background. 4 
200 ibs. ‘covers 260 sq. ft. 1 in. deep) 
$5.00; 500 Ibs. — $10.50; 1000 Ibs. — a 
$19.00; 1 ton — $35.00; F.0.B. Cohocton. & 
Order from ad or send for FREE Descrip- 
tive folder. a 


LARROWE MILLS Inc. 


Box 16 COHOCTON, New York 















You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. You need send no money — simply 
fill in the coupon, 
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Cut out and mail to 

The Organic Farmer, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 


BANK BY ME at the 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
THE ORGANIC FARMER MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Write for complete information to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 








Say: 
“T saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer 
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Agromat 


A fluid mulch can be made from 
any organic matter generally put in 
the compost heap. This is done by 
the Agromat, recent development of 





the Wandel Machine Co., Downing- 
town 3, Pennsylvania. 

This machine homogenizes and 
breaks down the cell structure of or- 
ganic ingredients in from 15 to 30 
minutes. The resultant mulch (des- 
ignated F-A-Mulch) spreads itself uni- 
formly over the ground. The miner- 
als, trace elements and organic nutri- 
ents are put into solution and are 
absorbed by the soil. Ultimately the 
layer of fibrous matter is converted 
into humus. This application is gen- 
erally made in the fall for a well- 
conditioned soil by planting time. 

F-A-Mulch can also be used at 
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planting time and should be made 
of old newspapers to which are added 
the necessary fertilizers as well as re- 
quired amounts of lime, phosphate 
and potash. The minerals go into 
solution with the F-A-M and pene- 
trate into the soil. The mulch grips 
the ground tenaciously and gives a 
weedless, workless garden. Several 
size models are available. 


Tomato Tree 


A tomato tree, which grows 12 feet 
high and bears for 12 years, has been 
imported from New Zealand. The 
propagation and cultivation of the 
tomato tree is very similar to citrus 








culture. Under suitable climatic and 
soil conditions, they are easy to grow 
and begin bearing at the end of the 
first year. 

It is essential for successful estab- 
lishment and production that com- 
mercial plantings be made in frost 
free areas or in those experiencing 
only very light frosts. 

The tomato tree is easily propa- 
gated from seed or cuttings. The two 
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Classified rates (2¢° a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $3.00. 








FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand. Prices April issue. 
Informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 
Pa. (at Stoverstown, York County). 


RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals. Used by leading 
Horticulturists, Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Price only $2.50 cubic yard, F.0.B. Delivered 
anywhere. 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 
BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, DOLOMITE LIMESTONE. RUHM’'S 
Superfinely Ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL. Prices on request. FRED A. 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, D’Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 

Highest Grade Powdered Tennessee, Florida and Western 
Golden-Glo PHOSPHATES, available for immediate or 
future delivery. Quality guaranteed. Request literature 
and prices delivered to your station. Dealers wanted. 
EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 


POWDERED PHOSPHATE ROCK, TENN. 30% $1.40— 
100 Ibs., $25.00—Ton F.O.B. Phalanx, Tenn., Florida 
and Western in Carload Lots. Write L. M. BROBST, 
Phalanx Station, Ohio. 

HOOVER’S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 
It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted Free literature. 
SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 


EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light 
weight pipe. Complete systems, including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 

BOOMS WAGON UNLOADER—lInexpensive. Easily at- 
tached to your present wagons. Variable speeds; unloads 
5 tons in 7 to 14 minutes. Write today. BOOMS SILO 
CO., Harbor, Mich. 






































HELP? BLIND, NAKED, AND TOOTHLESS though my 
workers be, they will for you add, subtract and multiply— 
add soil fertility, subtract human labor, and multiply 
production. Start organic gardening and farming with 
expert top soil workers, red EARTHWORMS. $4.00— 
1000; $3.50—5000 up. WIGGLE WORM WORKS, Somer- 
ville, Tenn. 





POULTRY 
RHODES CHICKS FOR PROFIT. 20 breeds U. 8. 
Approved Pullorum Clean including Anconas, Buff Leg- 
horns, White and Dark Carnish. U. 8. Certified New 
Hampshires and large type white Leghorns. Lower prices. 
New Catalog. RHODES HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va. 
GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE, Lavender 
and crosses, hatching every week All breeders blood 
tested. Free circular, LEWIS COTTRELL, R. D. 2, 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 


CEESE 
WHITE CHINESE GEESE—Trios, $25. Order eggs, day- 
olds, started geese now. SBeautiful heavy-laying, prize 
winning stock. RY-HIL FARM, Box 0, Issue, Maryland. 


GEESE, GOSLINGS, goose eggs. Safe shipment any- 
where. Bulletins, magazine on breeding, hatching, rear- 
ing, marketing. PEYTON GOOSE FARM, Route 2D0, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 




















LIVESTOCK 
WE HAVE REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS service age 
—Health Certificates furnished. Will deliver to your farm 
in our clean truck, MR. & MRS. FRANCIS POLFER, 
R. R., Bloomington, Wisconsin. Try Delicious Bloomington 
Cheese. Aged or Mild. 


GOATS 2s eee 
MOUNTAIN HEARTH—Home of Purebred French Alpine 
and Nubian GOATS—Best Bloodlines in America. Bred 
for Stamina and Production. Healthy animals fed on 
organically grown Alfalfa and Clover Hay. Other Husky 
Doe and Buck Kids Raised on Whole Goat Milk. For 
details write HELEN STAVER, West Brattleboro, Vt. 

BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 

FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. THE 
HEALTH GUILD, 117 West 48 Street, Dept. G, New 
York City, 19. 























EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 
earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. NATURE’S SOIL 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 
EARTHWORMS—For garden and farm—no greater soil 
builder—makes quicker and better compost—write for 
folder and reduced prices. ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM, 
Box 375, Ashland, Ohio. 











USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION EXPLAINED.” 
Learn Psycho-Dynamics. The Wonder Science. Price $1.00. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFOR- 
oie ene SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SC, New York 
i ° 








SILOS 

PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct Get 
ag PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
ndiana. 








FOODS 





EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 25, El Monte, Calif. 


MINERALIZED DRY LIMA BEANS with recipes. 10 Ib. 
carton prepaid $3.50. This variety Lima grows only along 
Southern California Coast. KOENTOPP HOME RANCH, 
14122 S. W. Redhill, Route 2, Santa Ana, California. 





EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE—5000 or 10,000—Very 
lowest prices BOOKLET, and free plans of ALL 
WEATHER WORM HOUSE mailed. WM. BARNARD, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. O.F.) 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A, excellent 
flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal. $5.95. 
Half Gal. $3.50. Quart $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 





DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS. BREEDERS. 100 
worms—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000—$5.50 Prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Quality pays. WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


CERTIFIED CHENANGO SEED POTATOES. A new 
blight resistant variety which also has some resistance 
to scab. Smooth skinned and mediums early RAYMOND 
STROBEL, Cohocton, N. Y. Phone 34 
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main varieties are the yellow and the 
red. The red is the preferred variety 
for market; however, the yellow is 
much milder in flavor in the same de- 
gree as red and yellow in standard to- 
mato varieties. 

Not all the fruit of a tree ripens 
at the same time and therefore nu- 
merous pickings are necessary as fruit 
reaches maturity. Preferably fruit 
should be cut from the plant, not 
pulled. Twenty-five seeds, photo- 
graph and culture can be obtained for 
fifty cents from Glecklers Seedmen, 
Metamora 3, Ohio. 


Soil Builders 


Several new organic soil builders 
have recently been placed on the 
market. Mr. J. A. Johnston of Or- 
ganic Gardens, Fullerton, Md., has 
introduced Fer+Tr—El. This pro- 
duct has as a base agricultural slag. 
It is claimed that as a soilbuilder, it 
not only fulfills the usual role of 
lime, but includes essential minor 
and trace elements as well. It differs 
from lime in that it cannot be used in 
excess. 

Johnson claims that this product 
can be used on legumes, (for which 
it meets the soil acidity and calcium 
requirements and supplies necessary 
boron and trace elements), on orchard 
soils, in truck gardens, on grasses, on 
citrus crops, on berries, on cotton, 
and many other products. 

There are several blends of Fer+ 
Tr—El available. The basic has a 
high percentage of calcium and mag- 
nesium, in addition, a small percent- 
age of Nitrate, Phosphate and Potash. 
Blend No. 3 is the basic with a high 
percentage of Nitrate, Phosphate and 
Potash added. 


The Fraim Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Granby St. at 39th, Norfolk 4, 
Va., recently announced its organic 
soil acidifier—an extract derived from 
trees. 
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The manufacturer’s three main 
claims are: First, unlike aluminum 
sulphate and other chemicals used for 
soil acidifying, this product supplies 
organic matter and adjusts the pH; 
second, it lightens heavy soils, binds 
light soils, and increases the water 
holding capacity; third, the high or- 
ganic matter content increases both 
the biological and chemical reactions 
that take place in the soil making 
nutrients available for plant use. 


Rototiller Attachment 


A new Rototiller attachment for 
Ford and Ferguson tractors, designed 
for complete seedbed preparation in 
one operation, is announced by Roto- 
tiller, Inc., Troy, N. Y., manufacturers 
of the Roto-Ette, rotary tiller imple- 
ment for farm and garden work. 

Width of cut of the new attachment 
is adjustable from 48 to 60 inches. It 
can cover the full wheel width of the 
tractor, eliminating wheel marks of 
compaction, and it gives tillage under 
the center housing. It is attached 
through use of three pins inserted or 
removed by hand. It can be raised by 
standard hydraulic lift to pass over 
roads or previously prepared ground. 

The attachment is adjustable as 
to depth also, from as little as desired 
to a full nine inches. A roller at the 
rear keeps the depth of tillage uni- 
form on uneven ground and smooths 
and firms the ground for best plant- 
ing results. 

Substituting for plow, disc, other 
types of harrow and culti-packer, the 
standard attachment employs rotary 
tines, which break up sod, turn under 
green manures or other growth, and 
leave the soil in condition for plant- 
ing. Optional equipment will be the 
new Roto-Millers, introduced last 
year on the Roto-Ette. These cam- 
shaped tools are used in chopping up 
surface residues or crops and mixing 
them with the soil. 

The attachment is to be sold 
through Ford and Ferguson dealers. 


The Organic Farmer 
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—, WHOLE WHEAT Rg Le CORN MEAL, 
Flour, 18¢ « Postp 5 Ib. orders and 
over." Delielgs, GRAP PENUTS. ser be r Ib. Postpaid. 35¢ 
per lb. on Ib. orders and over. MOSES J. TROYER, 
Millersburg, “©. {. 
HULLED Mee ge oat yg i tos ae selected, grown 
without chemicals. $1.15 per lb. ge pd. Black Walnut 
Sewer lb. NATUR- GANIC F FARM, R. 3, Alliance, 
io. 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
LADIES, DUPONT NYLON roo oy 4 pair 
aw Nm ae —_ Popular ae 103. 
atisfaction or money refunded. CDONALD MAN - 
FACTURING CO., Ooltewah, Tennessee. " 
MAKE MONEY addressing enve s. Our instructions 


lope: 
sonea how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 











PHOTO FINISHING 


BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 
30¢, 12 exposures 40¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll. Reprints 
3¢, jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also quaint Western 
style boots. Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, Children. 


Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 








WOOLENS 


Docs 
MUST SELL 20 MONTH BEAUTIFUL LARGE PURE- 
BRED FEMALE AIRDALE, partly trained farm work 
dog. Will register if desired. Sell reasonably to right 
party. SYLVESTER SCHNAUS, 1819 North Somerset, 
Indianapolis, indiana. 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 

WIDOW must sacrifice desirable FARM, edge thriving 
town, macadam highway. Substantial home, eight rooms, 
2 baths, automatic gas furnace; tenants quarters. Good 
milk market, 110 ft. basement barn, silo, garage, hennery. 
Abundant ouely water. 182 acres land. BOX 244, Frank- 
linville, WN. 














MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, ete. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation. 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. 8S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Massachusetts. 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM pa STEUGERWALD, 213 S. (7th Street, 
Allen 











STAINLESS STEEL—i8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One eli ~ 50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50; 





TAILORED TO YOUR MEASURE: sport jackets, topcoats, 
suits, capes, kilts; in your choice of AVOCA HAND- 
ho a _. TWEEDS or AUTHENTIC CLAN TAR- 
y the yard. Throws and blank 
CAROL BROWN, Putney 63, piedbeas 
SOIL ANALYSIS 


BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 

ions. C report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 


POSITION WANTED 


FARM HAND CITY VEGETARIAN wants to learn OR- 
GANIC FERTILIZING, Composting, Mulching, Raising 
Earthworms on Vegetable and Fruit Farm. HALECK. 855 
W. Lawrence, Chicago 40, IIlinois. 


VACATIONING 
SUMMER BOARDING—weekly rates. Organically raised 
foods. Near vicinity of Philadelphia and Sleepy Hollow 


Ranch. CAPRI LEE DAIRY, Route 663. Pennsburg, R.D., 
Pa. Phone Pennsburg 7312. 























13.50—R s. MAJOR CO., 71! Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


DON’T POUR MONEY DOWN RAT HOLE. 100 rats will 
eat enough grain in year to feed 150 laying hens or 17 
marketable pigs. Let the 20th Century rat and mouse 
trap rid your premises of this pest. It is automatic 
once set and baited, according to instructions vou just 
keep catching rats or mice. Sold on ten day money back 
guarantee. $2.00 brings trap to you postpaid or three 
for $5.00. LEE BELL COMPANY, Delton, Michigan. 


WEAR THIS BUTTON 


3) Attractive bronze buttons with 
Y green enamel border—the offi- 

S cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-5, Emmaus, Pa. 
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mineral affects not only t 


“TOP OF THE WORLD” 








PHOSPHATE, WYOMING 


TOP OF THE WORLD SALES CO. 





May, 1951 


Most soils are hungry for pe sage A deficiency of this important 
e growth and yield of crops but also the 
health and growth of the animals that eat the grasses and grains 


cent minus 100 mesh—85 per cent minus 200 mesh. Packed in 91 Ib. 
sacks. 25 per cent to 30 per cent P-2/0-5 (phosphoric acid). 
Write for complete analysis, prices and 


details. Fine fertilizer at a saving. 
Dealers Wanted 





CROPS HUNGRY? 





coming from the phosphorus de- 
ficient soil. 

The only practical way to return 
phosphorus to soils is to apply 
PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER. Soil 
needs “Top of the World” Phos- 
phate Fertilizer. Produced 100%, 
from natural Wyoming high grade 
pulverized tri-calcium phosphate. 
Nature’s finest soil enricher. Guar- 
anteed analysis. Pulverized 100 per 


Broad Bent Bldg. Boise, Idaho 


63 









































Home-Made Brooder 
a For Small Number of Chicks 


If you have only a very few chicks, not 
over 25, here’s the way to make a simple 
brooder, easy to operate. Take an old metal 
or wooden washtub. Punch a few holes 
through the bottom and through one of them 
string an electric light cord, with the light 
inside the tub. 

Turn tub upside down, resting on four 
bricks, placed equal distances from each 
other. The light bulb should be large enough 
to furnish heat. The holes provide ventila- 
tion or can be covered with blocks to raise 
temperature. Adjust height of brooder by 
the way bricks are laid .. . flat or on edge. 

To avoid chilling chicks from floor drafts, 
take a strip of cloth long enough to go com- 
pletely around the tub and sew it to a rope. 
Cut slits in the cloth and then tie rope 
around tub low enough to allow cloth to 
touch floor. Slits allow chicks to enter or 
leave, yet do not stand open to permit drafts. 


How to “Shape” Gourd 
| While Growing 


Gourds may be made to grow in odd 
shapes by tying bands of soft tape around 
them. The shape of the snake gourd may 
be changed by frequent but gentle bending 
of the young fruits with the hands. The 
stem ends of calabash gourds may be tied 
so as to give the desired curve or shape for 
pipes. As a novelty, gourds are sometimes 
grown inside of glass flasks or bottles to 
mold their shape; then before maturity the 
bottles are carefully broken off, leaving 
the gourd to mature in its unusual shape. 


The goat was the earliest known domesti- 
cated animal, traced to the Iron Age. 
Wherever people traveled, the goat went 
along giving food (milk and cheese), clear- 
ing land (eating greens), providing com- 
panions for children, and supplying skin for 
clothing and meat. 


“Bad luck” in farming is too often the 
cause of delay or short cuts in essential 
operations. A good motto is “do it on time” 
—usually, to be early is less serious than 
being late. 
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=| s leis ° E OF 30° 
e| F [i] 2] warmiecty | RRR 
= ~2i2/s | Sets inser | rises | oe |nset 
| Fri. | © | P | 4 17/7 39) 2 16) 5 00) 6 56) 2 45 
2 sat. | 7 |4 16) 7 40) 2 38) 4 59/6 57] 3 Is 
i. S| |B [4 16] 7 40) sets | 4 59) 6 57 acts 
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6] W. |H 4 14|7 43/10 00,4 59) 6 59] 9 04 
7| Th. TI |4 14|7 44/10 36) 4 59] 6 59) 9 47 
8) Fri. II|4 14)7 44/11 05) 4 58) 7 00/10 26 
9| Sat. | | %|4 13/7 4511 29) 4 5s) 7 00|10 58 
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21) Th. | 2. |4 13/7 5010 17) 4 : 50|7 04) 9 36 
22) Pri | ¥3|4 13) 7 5010 45) 5 00|7 04/10 16 
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1 
2 New Moon 4th, 11:40 A & Full Moon | 19th, 736 AM 
= First Quar. 12th, 1:52 P 


M 
> M @ Last Quar. 26th, 1:21 AM 
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Maturity cannot be forced or delayed. Na- 
ture follows a very definite pattern of plant 
development. To interfere with it is to invite 
trouble, as more often than not crops mature 
imperfectly under such circumstances. 


‘ 


The guinea fowl is very fond of potato 
bugs. If a couple of guineas are turned 
into a patch of an acre of potatoes, just as 
the tips of the potatoes appear in the spring, 
they will get every bug before they do much 
harm to the potatoes. 


nN 








If you work for a man, in heaven’s name 
work for him! If he pays you wages that 
supply you your bread and butter, work for 
him—speak well of him, think well of him, 
stand by him and stand by the institution he 
represents. 

—Elbert Hubbard 
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Clovers feed heavily on powdered rocks 


REBUILD YOUR SOIL 


Re-mineralize with Martin's Granite Dust 
Finely pulverized natural rock supplying 
Potash and 16 essential trace elements! 









NATURA 
GRANITE noc 


° 6afe Source of 
> = POTASH Z 











Do you know that most cultivated croplands are potash ‘ and 
hungry? You'll be amazed at the results when you re- S TRACE EL 
mineralize your soil with Martin's Granite Dust. Just one eee, NENTS 
application lasts for years... won't leach out... won't de- 
teriorate! Easy to apply with spreader, drill, or with a composite mixture. Ideal for all 
crops—since potash is one of the most essential of the major elements. Makes crop plants 
resistant to diseases and insects. In grains, insures plump kernels and stiff straw. Greatly 
increases yields in potatoes and sugar beets. Insures high quality and aroma in tobacco. 


Can be applied year ’round with the same profit-increasing results. It’s safe...can 
be applied to growing crops...contains just the natural minerals your plants need! 


Potash hunger signs are RETARDED GROWTH, yellow mottling of the leaves and, 
finally, dead tissue between the veins. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET on Martin's Granite Dust 
with information and prices on your requirements. 
State size of your farm and county where located. 








We are also dealers for FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE. For Ponte cen 
a permanent system of soil improvement grow legumes and 

broadcast Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate and Martin’s 

Granite Dust. It’s your low cost NATURAL source of phosphorus and 
Potassium. Used with legumes, you build phosphorus and Potassium and 
organic matter. Four Leaf Phosphate sold in carloads only. Smaller orders 
accepted only within 100 mile radius of Zionsville. 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 


(formerly Bally Specialty Products, but now selling direct from quarry) 














ED ROBINSON SAYS: 


‘did awhole days 
gardening--in0NEhour!” 


Read the Amazing Results of Model T Roto- 
Ette Tests Performed by Ed _ Robinson, 
Author of the Famous “‘Have-More Plan.” 


a 


v 
expecting GY ; 
to be surprised,” says Ed Robinson, author of the famous ‘Have- 2 ts 
More Plan, “But | wasn't expecting a miracle like this.” > ae 
“IT gave the new Model T ROTO-ETTE every test in the books. a «ti Be 
I used it in the hardest soil; tilled with one hand; composted by 
machine right 


“| WENT up io the Rototiller testing grousd: at Troy 


in the garden soil itself—without breaking my back 
hauling, turning, and watering. I did the equiva- 

lent of a full day's gardening in ONE hour and 

walked away feeling: fresh as a daisy.” 


TILLS, CULTIVATES, COMPOSTS 
All Without Change of Attachment 


No wonder Ed Robinson is so enthusiastic 
about ROVO-ET TEE. Not only does — this 
amazing power gardener take the place of sea’ at cher 
: ° ° : A obinson, author 
plow, dise and harrow in one easy operation— a 3 ae 6 etn Have-Meil 
- q w ainotis a P 
it also composts without change of attachment. ; Plen.” shown salle 
\ll this is done through the wonderful new Ss . the Model T ROTO- 
Roto-Miller (patent pending. ) ETTE with one hand. After thorough tests Mr 
his new rotary cam chopper actually chops Robinson called the ROTO-ETTE “the first com 
up d mixes into vour soil with ease—weeds plete power irdener for the home owner; priced 
. lov enough t 
cover crops, manure, mulch, plant or animal , 
waste! It will even knock down, chew up and NEW! REVOLUTIONARY! 
mix standing cornstalks! With the ROTO- WON i 
ET PE vou don't have to buy as much fertilizer ONDERFULLY SIMPLE! 
or worry about expensive barnyard manures vt sige - 3 _ “ 
we 1 tthe “ te" 
Roto Miller makes u 
Does Other Yard and Garden Jobs Too pcartioal tu comgunk 
‘ nen.” 6 n t arden itself. 
Phe new Model T ROVTO-ETTE is much : d lls pe 


‘ if The Roto- Miller i hock- 
more than merely a gardening machine. By a . proof, almost tangleprool, 


“n 
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be practical.” 


PEAS HAS ES 


umple change of attachments it converts to a unbreakable: It eligg 
2 nate once and for all 

power lawn mower; power snowplow (o1 

, wuling turning ind 
bulldozer): power sevihe: power buckrake;: watering of compost heaps 
power saw; ete. And the cost is so low that 
many gardeners often are able to pay for it 
out of one season's crops! 


10698 





ROTOTILLE.:, 
Dept. 105 
Troy, New York 


Book by Ed Robinson Tells 
the Whole Interesting Story 


Robinson got so ex 

the hove Please se FREE by return mail a copy of 

POWER GARDENING and POWER COMPOST 

ING ad Rel author of the famous 
e-More Plan 


works 
to service 
yes a day’s work in an 
hour—details on prices 
ittachments, ets Mail 
below ind = t $ would like information 
a Kototiller Dealer. We have 
tories still open 


6S-page book is 
yours FREE Address: 
ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept 
105, Troy, New York 





